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THE 1961 


Wor.tp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 
First in sales... Quality ... Leadership 





Now first with a totally new article on the 
President of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year for World 
Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and vigorous edi- 
torial techniques keep World Book thoroughly accurate 
and freshly up to date. 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book En- 
cyclopedia is the new President article which includes 
our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! Like all im- 
portant events, it was rushed into print to reward readers 
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of World Book with complete information, interestingly 
written, and superbly illustrated. 


This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 
copy, simply fill out the convenient coupon below. 


World Book Encyclopedia 

Box 3565, Dept. 87A 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please see that | get my reprint of your new articles on 
President of the United States and the biography of John F. Ken- 
nedy from the 1961 World Book. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: “Et tu, 
Brute,” or “So you think you’ve 
got troubles!” Brutus forgot his 
cue, Mark Anthony tripped on his 
toga, and Caesar’s corpse looks 
strangely smug down there on the 
floor. But come opening night, 
and even Shakespeare’ might 
smile with satisfaction. Illustra- 
tion by Gloria Kamen. 
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Published monthly except June, 
July, and August by the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


NEA JourNaL goes to all members 
of the Association. Single copies of 
JouRNAL 80¢. Second-class postage 
paid at Washington, D.C. 


Articles are the expressions of the 
writers and not a statement of pol- 
icy of the Association unless set by 
resolution. 


NEA DUES 


Active or Associate Membership 
$10 a year 


Life or Associate Life Membership 
$225 cash or $25 a year for 10 years 
Retired Membership $2 a year 


Student NEA Membership. $1 a year 
jo aa Student NEA Chapters 
only 
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BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U.S.—so 
nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the 
natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are 
so low you cannot only reach it put also stay awhile for hardly 
more than you’d spend at a resort in the U.S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today 
you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surround- 
ings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places 
as Mexico, the West Indies and the world’s other low cost 
wonderlands? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the 
most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, 
with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with 
about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a 
vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is closer than you think. 
Author Norman D. Ford, honorary bg mee of the Globe- 
trotters Club, shows that the American dollar is respected all over 
the world and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can 
live for months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more 
than you’d spend for a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed 


of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can 
afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U.S. 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use 
coupon to order. 


Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


F OR no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that trip 
you've always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the 
Mediterranean, around the world. In fact trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: Large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 
Mediterranean; two or three weeks vacations up and down the 
Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you 
can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World, the world’s 
original and most complete guide to passenger carrying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, 
how much they —, briefly describes accommodations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
During the 25 years in which it’s been published, hundreds of 
travel writers and travel editors have said “To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort, get Travel Routes 
Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes 
—. every passenger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a 
whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost plus pages 
and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 


than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out 
coupon. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


i you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could 


spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos- 
Aires, or you can get there for $139 in fares via bus and rail through 
colorful Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or 
about $1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around 
the West Indies via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the 
islands more leisurely by motor schooner for much, much less. 
There’s hardly a place on earth you can’t reach for less if you 
know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s 
top expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book 
dozens upon dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the 
world—Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Far East, Australia, the South Seas, etc.—so that you 
can see more at prices you can afford by combining freighters, 
liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that 
you don’t have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved 
much more money. : 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
the guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within 


the reach of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like pre-war prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really 
low cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values 
in Texas, the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, 
and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are 
as warm and sunny as Miami Beach's yet costs can be two-thirds 
less. Or that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer 
(no expensive sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other 
low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United States and 
Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and 
a | low). 

very page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of 
vacationing or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as 
glamorous as far-off countries yet every one of them located right 
near at hand. Like these: 

e France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world— 
completely surrounded by Canadian —— ... or a village 
more Scottish than Scotland . .. or age-old Spanish hamlets 
right in our own U. S., where no one ever heard of nervous 
tension or the worries of modern day life. 

¢ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always 
meet new people ... but they never come by the thousands to 
raise prices or crowd you out. 

¢ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an 
almost endless round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, 
pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. 
That southern island first discovered by millionaries who had 
all the world to roam in... and now their hideaways are open 
to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and 
Canada, of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations 
where costs are low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or 
with flowers on every side. Here are the real U. S. A. brand 
Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who's had enough of 
crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropic-like 
islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your 
retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard 
of since the gone-forever prewar days. They’re all in the United 
States and Canada, and for good measure you also read about 
low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a book filled with facts that open the 
way to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you 
can really afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet 
it costs only $2. 


How to Travel — aNnp cet Paip For IT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an 
airline, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms 
overseas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new 
book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're 
male or female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid 
traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, 
here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses 
and full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to 
observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the 
fabulous travel possibilities fo1 those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the 
world today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask 
today. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘““‘The answer is still 
avery definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon. 

oe ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee es 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 122 Baron St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $...... (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

How to Travel Without Being Rich (round the world on a 
shoestring). $1.50. 

Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain para- 

dises. $2. 
Travel Routes Around the World (how to travel by freighter). 
St. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6. 
Print name ... 


Street 


TRE Se ae ea eee if any ... State 
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Ribicoff Underscores Legislative Priority 


pm Designated Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Abraham A. Ribicoff, Connecticut governor, 
emphasizes that federal support for education is one 
of the two most important issues confronting the 
American people in 1961. Federal support for educa- 
tion and medical care for the aging, Governor Ribicoff 
says, will occupy most of his time in the next session of 
Congress. He terms the position of HEW Secretary as 
“one of the most challenging posts in the entire federal 
government.” 


President's Commission on National Goals 


> Last month a special panel appointed by the Eisen- 
hower administration published its findings on na- 
tional goals. Lacking thorough agreement, as shown 
by a variety of individual footnotes and qualifications, 
the President’s Commission on National Goals trav- 
eled nearly the same road as some other high-powered 
committees in recent years. 


The commission favored stimulation of economic 
growth, scholarships for students, federal aid to edu- 
cation, gradual elimination of discrimination, con- 
solidation of school districts, and bold, forward-look- 
ing programs. It had little to say about the execution 
of these programs, as pointed out by one of the com- 
missioners in a lengthy footnote. 


Two years ago, in January 1959, President Eisenhower 
first proposed the commission. Its report, as Rep. 
Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) pointed out, is long over- 
due; instead of being the first order of business in 
1953, it came at the end of the eight-year administra- 
tion. The commission members, ten leaders in busi- 
ness, education, and labor under the chairmanship 
of Henry M. Wriston, president of the American 
Assembly, Columbia University, called on all Ameri- 
cans for “extraordinary personal responsibility, sus- 
tained effort and sacrifice’ to meet the challenges with 
which we are faced. These challenges, according to 
the commission, involve ‘“‘the prospect, though by no 
means the certainty, that aggregate tax rates will con- 
tinue at something like their present level through 
the decade, and may even have to be increased.” 


Derthick To Head NEA Educational Services 


> Lawrence G. Derthick, retiring U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, on January 23 will become NEA’s as- 
sistant executive secretary for educational services. He 
takes over the position formerly held by Lyle W. Ash- 
by, who is now NEA deputy executive secretary. 
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Said NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr in an- 
nouncing the appointment: ‘Selection of Dr. Der- 
thick for the office indicates the high priority NEA 
puts on its program to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion in the nation’s schools. Dr. Derthick will be in 
charge of NEA activities in this area.” 


Said Dr. Derthick: “I am enthusiastic about the op- 
portunity to serve the organized teaching profession 
in this position. I do not know of any other point from 
which I could more effectively contribute to the im- 


provement of teaching throughout the nation in the 
years ahead.” 


Major NEA projects Dr. Derthick will administer in- 
clude guidelines for the instructional program of the 
public schools, technological innovations in the learn- 
ing process, the education of the academically talented 
pupils, conferences on better teaching, and the work 
of several divisions. In addition, he will serve as liai- 
son with more than twenty-five NEA departments. 


Loans to Unpaid New Orleans Teachers 


& The NEA announced on December 23 that it will 
offer interest-free loans to meet “individual cases of 
undue hardship” among members of the teaching pro- 
fession in New Orleans. 


Action was taken, according to NEA Executive Secre- 
tary William G. Carr, under an authorization given 
some time ago by the Board of Directors to extend 
such loans in hardship cases anywhere when a local 
board of public education cannot meet its payroll on 
schedule. The authorization was implemented when it 
became clear that the New Orleans school board 
would be unable to carry out its payroll obligations. 


An emergency fund will be drawn upon to make the 
loans. No loan may exceed the amount of the salary 
payment missed. New Orleans teachers may obtain 
information by wire or letter to the NEA. 


White House Conference on Aging 


bm Educational implications of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging being held January 9 to 12 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., stem from five aspects of the phenome- 
non of aging: the concerns, difficulties, opportunities, 
obligations, and learning processes involved. 


Discussions throughout the conference are grouped in 
three broad but specific categories where, says confer- 
ence background material, progress has been slow and 
uneven. The areas designated are education about 
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aging (for all ages) , education for older people, and 
education and community service by older people. 
Research data placed before the delegates by the plan- 
ning committee on education for aging suggest that 
“universities have led the way in the development of 
pre-retirement education courses and programs.” Sev- 
eral universities have prepared special “package pro- 
grams,” correspondence courses, radio and TV _ pro- 
grams, audio-visual aids, and extension programs. 


Supreme Court Rules on Teacher Affidavit 


> The U.S. Supreme Court last month ruled five to 
four against a 1958 Arkansas statute requiring every 
teacher at a public school or college to file an affidavit 
annually listing organizations to which he has be- 
longed or contributed within five years. Justice Stew- 
art, who wrote the opinion, conceded that, as a gener- 
ality, a state had broad power to inquire into “the 
competence and fitness of those whom it hires to 
teach in its schools.” On the other hand, he said, 
forced disclosure of “his every associational tie” im- 
pairs a teacher’s right of free association. 


Doctorate in Education Studied 


> Two institutions confer twenty-five per cent of the 
doctorates in education. Average age of candidates up- 
on completion of Ph.D. is 38-39; of Ed.D. 40-41. 
These are among the findings of a study of the doctor- 
ate in education program sponsored by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA. 
Educational leaders met last May in Chicago at an in- 
vitational conference based on a two-phase inquiry 
carried out by AACTE. The first phase surveyed 
ninety-two institutions awarding the doctorate in edu- 
cation; and the second, the 3375 individuals who re- 
ceived these degrees during 1956-58. Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York helped defray conference expenses. 
Report with recommendations is due in January. 


Television Spotlights the Professor 


> Meet the Professor, new NEA network television 
series, will feature a teacher from a different college 
or university each week. Debut is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 29. Producers are the American Broadcasting 
Company in co-operation with NEA and one of its 
departments, the Association for Higher Education. 
The series will consist of thirteen half-hour broadcasts 
on Sunday afternoons over ABC-TV. 


The series will present actual teaching experiences, 
in addition to a profile of the professor in the setting 
of his institution and community. G. Kerry Smith, 
AHE executive secretary, says that the purpose of the 
series is to deepen the public understanding and im- 
age of the American college teacher as the crucial agent 
in the teaching-learning process fundamental to Amer- 
ican democracy. Secondary aim: to encourage able 
young people to consider teaching as a career. 
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Membership Achievement 


> Enthusiastic co-operation is springing up behind 
NEA’s membership objective, “A Million or More by 
64.” Each state was encouraged to adopt as its mem- 
bership goal for this year an increase equal to at 
least ten per cent of its 1959-60 nonmembers. Many of 
the goals are far in excess of the suggested one. On 
December 8, Maine, Montana, and Utah had exceeded 
goals. A formula was suggested for setting local associ- 
ation goals, which if followed will lead to attainment 
or maintenance of unified membership. This chal- 
lenge has been accepted by 525 


525 associations. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Education stars on two fronts in January: in Red- 
book’s hard-hitting editorial plug for federal support 
to education, “Let’s Stop Playing Politics with Our 
Children’s Education,” and in B'nai B’rith’s hour-long 
“Challenge” program—a salute to the school as an 
instrument of democracy—January 15, CBS-TV. 


& Walter W. Heller, University of Minnesota econ- 
omist and economic consultant to the NEA, has been 
chosen by President-elect Kennedy as chairman of his 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
Outlook for Education,” 


(See his ‘Economic 


December 1959 JOURNAL.) 


> Washington State’s newly elected superintendent 
of public instruction is Louis Bruno, superintendent 
of Pullman, who succeeds Lloyd J. Andrews. 


> Appointed acting state superintendent of Utah to 
succeed E. Allen Bateman, who died in October, is 
Assistant State Superintendent Wilburn N. Ball. 


m Ray Bryan, head, department of vocational educa- 
tion, lowa State University, Ames, has been named 
lowa State Education Association executive secretary, 
to succeed Charles F. Martin, who will retire in July. 


> Paul F. Johnston has been appointed state super- 


intendent of Iowa to succeed J. C. Wright, who joins 
AASA headquarters staff this month. 


COLLEGE TUITIONS: THE MOUNTAIN GROWS STEEPER 


— 
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increase 24-44%, 





Association for Higher Education, NEA 


(Per cent of tuition /fees increase) (based on American Council on Education figures). 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Readers, Take Cover! 


I po not mind paying the NEA mem- 
bership fee, but I do object to it being 
spent for such expensive magazine 
covers as those by Thornton Utz on 
the September and November issues. 
It is what’s between the covers that 
should interest us. 

—F. T. HIGGINS, legislative committee, 
Mapleton (Minn.) Teachers Associa- 
tion; acting chairman, resolutions com- 
mittee, Minnesota Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Association. 


Don’t economize by cutting out the 
Utz covers. They make the difference 
between a magazine of distinction and 
a magazine. 

—MRS. MILDRED CLINE CAMPBELL, Vir- 
ginia Junior High School, Bristol, Va. 


# Because Mr, Utz is a PTA mem- 
ber, the husband. of a former teacher, 
and deeply interested in education, he 
creates our covers at a special rate. 


As the voice of the NEA, the Jour- 
NAL should reflect the best standards 
of art work. Instead, we find the dis- 
tressingly sentimental covers of tivis 
fall’s issues, such as the American Edu- 
cation Week poster on the October 
cover. 

—EDRA C. BOGLE, education librarian, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


(Continued on next page) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C 

1961 NEA _ convention: June 
Atlantic City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1960: 713,994. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337. 

NEA platform and resolution: Hand- 
book, pages 49-61. 
oa” departments: Handbook, pages 112- 


25-30, 


NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 
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A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA 


of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel’s.. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 


\ ‘ 
girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child. The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countrics, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hony Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr, J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl 1] for 


one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
( first month []. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture, I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion, 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $. : 
OD Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
& : | a eee 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 





VAN 
UNIVERSITY 
COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 


FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 


FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 ~ July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 


Decn of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1-J McKenna Bldg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


re 
I 


(city & sTaTe) 


MAIL TODAY! 








OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from previous page) 


May we reproduce the October 
cover on a brochure describing the 
progress and programs of our schools? 

—FRANK STEVENS, director of research 
and public relations, Box Elder Coun- 
ty School District, Brigham City, Utah. 


How can I obtain a picture for my 
room like that on your October cover? 
—MAE BELLE DAVIS, Pittsburgh. 


Dependency Dollars 


A DEPENDENCY allowance, as de- 
scribed in your November issue, is a 
simple violation of the logical princi- 
ple of equal pay for equal work and 
an excuse for a low salary schedule. 
Let’s not resort to such piecemeal and 
devious means as dependency allow- 
ances. 

—RICHARD 
Ohio. 


SWERDLIN, Cincinnatt, 


WHEN school boards set salaries, they 
should feel obligated to a man_ or 
woman with dependents, especially in 
a noncompetitive field like teaching. 
To be a good provider, I budget close- 
ly, drive an old car, keep a cow, and 
raise a garden, but I don’t complain 
because this is part of the challenge of 
life. However, though I am fortunate 
in having my master’s, it’s been six 
years since I could afford summer 
school to further improve myself. As 
a family man, I have sometimes: won- 
dered if I should stop teaching and 
get into a little more profitable line 
of work. 

—MERRILL Vv. WILLIS, Loloma_ Ele- 
mentary School, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


By all means let’s have extra pay 
allowances for those with family re- 
sponsibilities. If we are to get better 
young men into teaching, we must 
offer them special consideration. And 
when a woman has dependents, pay 
her more. 

—E. R. BRADLEY, 
teacher, Douglas, Ga. 


junior college 


Concerned About Peace 


Atomic attack is probably one of 
those “disasters you hope will never 
come” you discussed in October. Yet 
the psychological effect on our chil- 
dren of preparedness programs in 
school is far worse than any benefit 
they'd get from being taught how to 
hide from fallout. Evacuation plans 
are a huge Santa Claus story. If 


(Continued on page 73) 
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CIVILIAN CAREERS 
WITH ARMY 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers so many decided 
career and leisure-hour ad- 
vantages. Imagine the excit- 
ing thrill of international tra- 
vel as well as living in en- 
chanting Germany or France. 
Discover the one job that ex- 
pects you to apply your edu- 
cation and experience witha 
creative flair! You will cer- 
tainly enjoy working as a 
civilian with American troops 
overseas. 

investigate Special Services 
openings for Librarians, 
Crafts Directors, Recreation 
Leaders and Service Club 
Supervisors. Single girls, 
minimum age 23 with college 
degree meet basic program 
requirements. 


Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, ‘‘Civilian Careers 
in Far Away Places!”’ 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGMP-R (G-49) 
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VANCE PACKARD 


Our Credit-Card Society 


MERICANS traditionally have liked to think of them- 
selves as frugal, hard-working, God-fearing peo- 
ple, making sacrifices for the long haul. But 

today, the average citizen of the United States is con- 
suming twice as much in the way of goods as he con- 
sumed just before World War II. Nearly two-fifths of 
the things he owns are not essential to his physical 
well-being. They are luxury or optional items. 

As a nation, and as individuals, we need to ask some 
critical and searching questions about the effect of our 
increased consumption, particularly of items not essen- 
tial to our basic needs. We need to question, too, the 
habits into which industry is falling in order to induce 
us to keep up our buying in all categories of goods. 

The philosophy—and the practice—of “planned ob- 
solescence,” for example, is a major economic develop- 
ment of the postwar period, and we need to ask 
ourselves how this is affecting our national resources. 
Is there a relationship between our diminishing sup- 
ply of high-grade ore and the policy of obsolescence- 
based-on-desirability which puts out new model cars 
each year although last year’s car will still be good— 
at least until its built-in death date falls due? 

Is the necessity for paying for the new model—be 
ita car with fancier fins or a pastel-hued refrigerator 
—turning us from a society which values a savings 
account into one which has enthroned the credit card? 
Is the credit-card economy promoting materialism and 
thriftlessness? 

Let us look a little more closely at another vital 
question: What is the significance of the fact that as 
individuals we spend more on smoking, drinking, and 
gambling than for public education and that our 
federal government spends about one penny on educa- 
tion for every dollar spent for defense, much of which 
is for weapons that will soon be obsolescent? 

In 1960, the United States was short 132,000 class- 





Mr. Packard is author of a widely discussed trio of provoc- 
ative books: The Hidden Persuaders, The Status Seekers, and 
The Waste Makers. (1957. 1959. 1960. McKay.) 
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rooms and faced a minimum need for at least 400,000 
more within five years. It also faced the need for 
230,000 more teachers. And if the schools are to attract 
talented and ambitious young people into teaching 
careers, average teachers’ salaries must be raised at 
least fifty per cent. Also, currently, more than 100,000 
high school graduates certified to be college material 
can not go on to college for lack of money. 

It hardly seems necessary to state that the problem 
of providing a good, modern education for the tens of 
millions of youngsters born since Pearl Harbor could 
quite reasonably command far more of the nation’s 
energy and resources and attention. With the shrink- 
ing of our natural resources, the nation’s human talent 
is becoming more and more crucial to our safety and 
well-being. 

We Americans need not stand by helplessly and let 
our technology carry us willy-nilly in directions that 
raise our apprehensions. We can refuse to let tech- 
nology dominate our lives. We can insist that noneco- 
nomic factors as well as economic ones be weighed in 
setting our society’s course. We are an ingenious and 
an enterprising people. We should be able to solve 
the new problems being poured out by our fabulously 
productive machinery without undue business reces- 
sion and without being forced to make a virtue out 
of wastefulness. We must begin to channel more of 
our productive energy into filling public needs. For- 
tunately, many of our more urgent needs, such as for 
hospital personnel, teachers, and technicians to build 
goodwill overseas, involve the production of services 
rather than goods. 

Our central problem is this: We must learn to live 
with abundance without being forced to impoverish 
our spirits. In solving this problem educators face a 
special challenge. They must help inoculate the 
current and the coming generations against the virus 
of materialism and help society as a whole achieve 
a balance between producers of goods and producers 
of service. + + 
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OMETHING is seriously wrong 
‘ with the teen-age dating sys- 


/” tem in America. Something is 
wrong, too, in my estimation, with 
the point of view which holds that 
the social patterns of youth and the 
emotional disturbances they pro- 
duce should not seriously concern 
the school. To support both my 
premises, I offer these instances 
gathered at random from a number 
of junior and senior high schools. 

Last February, a_ pretty high 
school junior, age seventeen, be- 
gan to slump badly in all her sub- 
jects. Exploration revealed that she 
was in a chronic state of anxiety. 
primarily due to fear that she 
would not be asked to the Spring 
Formal in May! 

This girl was losing sleep and 
had already lost seven badly need- 
ed pounds when I first saw her. In 
April, rather than run further risk 
of not being invited, she accepted 
a date with a boy she disliked in- 
tensely. When finally invited by a 
boy she did like, she became so dis- 
turbed that she nearly failed her 
two strongest subjects. By the night 
of the dance, she was too upset to 
go with either boy. 

Last fall, at a high school dance 
sponsored by a girls’ club, boys and 
girls were supposed to come stag, or 
dateless. That afternoon, two par- 
ents told me their bright, good- 
looking daughter, herself a club 
member, was unhappily determined 
to stay at home. She’d found out 
almost all the boys and girls were 
coming in pairs, and since she had 
not been dated in advance, she felt 
ashamed to go alone. 

As the girl had foreseen, almost 
all attendance was by couples. 
While this eliminated the supercili- 
ous stag line and the wilting wall- 
flowers, it meant that almost every- 
body had the same partner all 
evening. Of course, this didn’t 
bother the “going-steady” couples, 
who rarely change partners at a 
dance, anyway. 

Recently, at two different junior 
high school dances, girls and boys 
came in a two-to-one ratio. About 
twenty-five per cent of the boys 





Dr. Morgenstern is school psychologist, 
Glens Falls (New York) City School 
District. 
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danced one or more times; about 
fifty per cent of the girls danced 
with a boy one or more times. 
About twenty-five per cent of the 
girls danced with each other and 
the others just stood and watched, 
feeling miserable and rejected. 

Informal chats with these young- 
sters revealed that most of the 
girls had come hoping to dance, 
but the majority of the boys had 
come to meet each other, tell jokes, 
and make fun of their friends. 
Many boys also lacked the courage 
to try to dance, didn’t know how, 
or both. “Mixer” dances, such as 
the Paul Jones and the “snowball,” 
were not successful because the 
boys did not like being obliged to 
dance, and dances in which the 
girls selected partners failed largely 
for the same reason. 

Last May, ninth grade girls de- 
cided to hold a couples-only dance 
to celebrate leaving junior high 
school. One week before the dance, 
the humiliated girls were forced to 
put single tickets on sale because 
only a handful of boys had bought 
couples tickets. 

At one senior high school, senior 
girls find it difficult to get dates 
for their own prom; the senior boys 
prefer younger girls. 

These experiences, which could 
be multiplied ad infinitum, sug- 
gest that a large number of ado- 
lescent boys and girls are misera- 
bly unhappy in their social rela- 
tions. Much of the misery derives 
from a steady trend to increased 
pairing of boys and girls in con- 
stantly younger age brackets. 

Tragically, as the pattern tries 
to duplicate adult relationships 
in adolescence, the prerogative and 
initiative is handed to the sex 
which is less mature, physically and 
socially, and less interested in social 
relations—the boys. Floundering, 
unhappy, and anxious, many teen- 
agers look to “going-steady’—with 
all its pitfalls—as the answer to 
their insecurity. Thus, the pairing 
trend doubles back and perpetuates 
itself. 


Tren-ace dating on the present 
scale appears to be more prevalent 
in America than in other countries, 
due to differing historical and cul- 
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tural factors. Even in America, the 
practice is fairly recent. Present 
patterns of early-adolescent dating, 
with consequent repercussions, did 
not become overwhelmingly popu- 
lar until about fifteen years ago. 

Obviously these new patterns of 
teen-age social relations are the 
product of broad cultural forces, 
extending far beyond America’s ed- 
ucational system. Some of the re- 
sponsible factors are these: 

Excessive emphasis on sex in our 
culture. Long before they reach 
puberty, our youngsters are bom- 
barded with sexual stimuli in 
books and on billboards, in maga- 
zine ads, over television, and in the 
movies. Popular songs chant con- 
stantly of love and romance. 

Excessive permissiveness in our 
culture. Our child-rearing methods 
emphasize development of the indi- 
vidual so much that many parents 
find it difficult to apply sensible 
limits to children under twelve, 
and even more difficult as_ the 
youngsters reach adolescence and 
make their strongest bids for inde- 
pendence and feel the strongest 
need for conformity to their peer 
groups. 

Excessive competition in our cul- 
ture. Popularity, like high grades, 
has become another prize for which 
children are led to compete, largely 
by parental prompting. 

Hence we find large numbers of 
private dance studios catering to 
parents who want their nine-, ten-, 
eleven-, and twelve-year-old prog- 
eny to “be ready for junior high 
school and not to feel left out.” 

One principal of an elementary 
school in a lower socioeconomic 
area told me: “I don’t like it, but 
my PTA wants me to have fifth and 
sixth grade dances, and sometimes 
the fourth grade is invited to even 
out the number of girls and boys. 





JOHN J. MORGENSTERN 


All this should be postponed until 
the eighth or ninth grade, but I 
want my kids to be able to compete 
in junior high school with those 
from wealthier homes who’ve had 
private dancing lessons.” 

Another elementary school prin- 
cipal said, “We’re rushing our 
children into adulthood this way. 
Why can’t we let them have fun as 
children instead? Of course, it’s the 
parents who push them into it.” 


Grantinc that our patterns of 
teen-age dating were not manufac- 
tured by our educational system 
and that parents, helplessly per- 
haps, are involved in its perpetu- 
ation, we still must ask: To what 
extent do educators feel that 
schools have responsibility in this 
area? 

Among the — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and guidance 
counselors with whom I recently 
discussed the subject, a wide range 
of attitudes and opinions exists. 
A small minority take a definite 
position: “Hands off! Our primary 
job is to teach, not to worry about 
bucktoothed girls who don’t get 
asked to dance.” 

Some in this category justify 
their reluctance to become involved 
in the area of teen-age social re- 
lations by arguing that the times 
are against it: “Since Sputnik, the 
entire educational focus is on aca- 
demic work, not emotional adjust- 
ment.” 

Wryly _ reflecting helplessness 
rather than unwillingness to help, 
one teacher stated plainly, “The 
schools do little to modify dating 
habits. These things just happen. 
It’s a social problem, and although 
it affects us, the whole thing is too 
personal to interfere with.” An- 
other principal wrote, “In this area 
we observe and resist the tempta- 
tion to assume responsibilities we 
cannot hope to fulfill.” 

A far more frequent view is that, 
while it would be better if the 
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schools did not have to be con- 
cerned, willy-nilly they are being 
forced to think about the question 
and to take some action. One prin- 
cipal of a consolidated high school 
stated, “This is a job _ parents 
should do, but since they don’t, 
we have to. Besides, we can do a 
better job than many parents and 
churches.” 

Another put it this way, “The 
children who need us most don’t 
go to church, and often come from 
unreachable homes which are them- 
selves bad influences.”’ 

In practice, however, the efforts 
of educators who feel a sense of 
responsibility are usually limited 
to fixing rules for the kinds of 
social functions held in the schools. 
Students are told the hours when 
they may hold a dance, how they 
must behave, the clothing that is 
acceptable or required. 

The planning and nature of 
social functions is left largely to 
the students, and those students 
who take the initiative are the high- 
ly vocal and popular leaders who 


cannot be expected to understand 
or do anything about the problems 
of their less fortunate peers. 

Hopefully, however, we do have 
a vigorous minority of principals 
and teachers who strongly assert 
that schools must be vitally con- 
cerned with all aspects of the 
psychological welfare of our chil- 
dren. They point to the alarming 
figures on delinquency, divorce, 
illegitimacy, alcoholism, and men- 
tal illness. Because schools are 
where the children are, they believe 
that the school is the logical place 
for fostering healthy approaches to 
life’s problems, the only place in 
many cases where unhealthy social 
tendencies can be influenced and 
modified. 


G pecinicaty, what can the 
schools do? The following sug- 
gestions, coming from a number of 
thoughtful educators, approach 
the question from two directions: 
What the schools can do about so- 
cial activities per se; and how they 
can relate curriculum to this prob- 





THE LIGHT 
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Rush-Hour Traffic 
(A One-Act Play Full of Scenes) 


(Curtain opens on a second-grade 
classroom at precisely 3:31 pM. Con- 
fusion reigns. Teacher enters carrying 
four coats, three boots, two caps, one 
mitten, and a scarf. Loud honk from 
outside.) 

TEACHER: Hurry, everybody! Don’t 
just stand there, Michael! 

MIcHAEL: I can’t find my bubble 
gum. I put it right on the edge of 
my desk. 

Tommy: No wonder, stupid! You 
have to lick a wet place first. 

Bus DRIVER (entering): You kids 


coming or are you spending the night 
here? 


LinpA: Can we? 

TEACHER: They’re coming. 

(Exit children and bus driver. 
Teacher collapses in chair. Twenty 
seconds of silence.) 


MICHAEL (re-entering): Tommy took 
it. 
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TEacHeER: I thought you were... . 

MicHAEL: He had it in his mouth 
all the time. Make him give it to me! 

(Loud blast from outside. Teacher 
exits with Michael. Sound of bus 
driving off. Teacher re-enters. Sound 
of bus returning. Tommy and Linda 
enter.) 

Tommy: We forgot somebody. 

TEACHER: Who? 

Tommy: My turtle. 

Linpa: Hey, he’s not in his pen! 

Tommy: I put him in the paste so 
he wouldn’t get away. 

(Exit children and turtle. Enter bus 
driver.) 

Bus priver: Okay, where are they? 

TEACHER: They just went out. 

MICHAEL (entering): They’re down 
at the fountain getting a drink for 
Weensie. 

Bus pRIVER: Weensie who? 

MICHAEL: Weensie turtle—the one 
we forgot. 

Bus pRiveR: We came all the way 
back for a turtle? 

(A cry from the hall, “Teacher, 
Weensie’s going down the drain!”; 
and a shriek from Michael, popping 
something into his mouth, “I found 
it! It was on the bottom of my shoe!” 
Curtain falls; teacher faints.) 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


lem area and areas tangental to it. 

In social activities, it is felt that 
twosome dating can be actively dis- 
couraged if teen-agers are offered 
something that is better and more 
fun—group association of the sexes. 

One such group association, 
square dancing, has apparent ad- 
vantages and appeals. With or 
without dates, large numbers can 
participate, and mistakes can be 
laughed off instead of apologized 
for in acute embarrassment. When 
teen-agers square dance, the laugh- 
ter and enjoyment on their faces 
is in happy contrast to the strained 
tenseness or trancelike concentra- 
tion often seen when couples dance. 

When provided, square dancing 
is apparently popular with both 
teen-agers and school officials. One 
junior high school, for example, 
sponsors parties for seventh and 
eighth grades where amusement is 
divided between square dancing 
and games. Another school report- 
ed that the favorite orchestra for 
dances was one that played the 
worst music, but that had a good 
square dance caller. 

Half an evening of any high 
school dance could be devoted to 
square dancing, and for occasional 
variety at any level, folk dances 
of other nations could be taught 
and danced right on the spot. 

Whatever the form of dancing, 
simple procedures can offset awk- 
ward situations such as the lining 
up of boys on one side of the room, 
girls on the other. One school 
found that grouping chairs and 
tables around the dancing area 
makes “a much less embarrassing 
situation for the wallflower, and 
encourages the shy of either sex to 
attend such a function.” 

Another school solved the prob- 
lem of getting unescorted teen- 
agers to attend a ninth grade grad- 
uation dance by serving a free buf- 
fet supper to all class members be- 
fore the dance. The same school 
encourages parents to have snack 
parties in their homes following 
dances to reduce the number of 
couples who go to public places. 

Still another school finds its an- 
nual Spinster Swing, to which the 
girls invite boys, the most popular 
and well-attended dance of the year 
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and sees this as an indication that 
other dances leave something to be 
desired. 

Any school can show it does not 
endorse paired dating, and take 
a practical step against this system 
by not permitting tickets for 
couples to be sold at a reduction. 

It is important and possible to 
introduce other forms of associa- 
tion involving both boys and girls. 
Some schools have been very suc- 
cessful in organizing clubs in which 
both sexes are active. These range 
from stamp and radio clubs to out- 
door activities such as_ skating, 
hiking, and skiing. Bowling parties 
are popular. Class spirit is height- 
ened and competition between 
home rooms in such activities offers 
youth fun and association with the 
opposite sex without dating. 


Corricutum and the regular 
school program can begin to pre- 
pare youngsters for mixed social 
functions while they are still in ele- 
mentary school. Many schools offer 
at least some coeducational physi- 
cal activities throughout the grades. 
Primary teachers show the children 
how to appreciate and enjoy basic 
rhythms and teach good motor co- 
ordination to rhythmic music. In- 
termediate grades have well-organ- 
ized programs of square and folk 
dancing which the children love. 

This mixed-gym program should 
be continued and developed in 
junior and senior high schools. One 
senior high school devotes twenty 
gym periods a year to such mixed 
sports as volleyball, softball, and 
gymnastics, and six periods to 
square and folk dance instruction. 
Teen-agers show their preferences 
for group dances by walking off the 
floor if the last ten minutes are de- 
voted to regular paired dancing. 

We also need a more rounded 
and intensified physical education 
program for girls of all ages; if we 
don’t give it to them in elementary 
school, they won’t be interested 
when they reach junior high school 
and need it most. Yet many schools 
de-emphasize athletics for girls. 
“This is the pattern everywhere,” 
one teacher told me. “While boys 
have Cubs, Boy Scouts, YMCA, and 
Little League, the girls have far 
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fewer organized activities. What 


else do we give our girls to think 
about besides boys?” 

Other educators favor required 
courses in junior and senior high 
schools in family living, health, 
personal and social adjustments, 
and homemaking skills. Preferably, 
teachers of these courses should 
hold certificates in home economics 
or health education and should 
have personal qualifications for 
leading youth. 

Classes should be arranged to 
allow maximum interaction of boys 
and girls in projects as well as dis- 
cussions about controversial or 
“delicate” subjects. Under good 
leadership such classes could great- 
ly modify some of the pernicious 
influences which bombard youth 
outside the school. 

True, many schools already offer 
material in some of these areas. 
However, often a varying percent- 
age of girls is reached, even in 
homemaking courses, and many 
boys get very little formal instruc- 
tion in these subjects and so lack 
preparation for their future roles 


as husbands and fathers. If more 
girls and more boys can be brought 
into homemaking and _ related 
classes, there will be more oppor- 
tunity for healthy boy-girl inter- 
action, 

Because parents, as_ already 
noted, are so deeply involved in 
the problem, parent education 
must accompany its solution and/ 
or improvement. Adult education 
programs should include appropri- 
ate courses. PTA study groups can 
be organized in both elementary 
and secondary schools. High school 
teachers, parents, and students can 
follow the lead of schools which 
have already held pro-and-con dis- 
cussion of such questions as “going 
steady” and then, by mutual con- 
sent, formulated codes for teen- 
age behavior. 

Most schools are already con- 
cerned with the psychological wel- 
fare of children in one form or 
another. We must now begin to 
focus attention on undesirable and 
unhealthy patterns of boy-girl re- 
lationships, and attempt to modify 
and alter these patterns. # + 








“ce 
- the Russian advances in 


space science since 1957 stimulated 
public criticism of your school?” This 
question was put to a sample of the 
nation’s 1.3 million classroom teachers 
in an NEA Teacher-Opinion Poll. 

Teachers were about evenly divided 
in opinion, with 47% saying “yes” and 
41%, saying “no.” Twelve per cent 
answered “Don’t know.” 

Interestingly, only 4% of the teach- 
ers considered the stimulated criticism 
to be destructive, while 19% consid- 
ered the criticism to be constructive. 
But 24% classified it as “half and half.” 

Stimulated criticism has been ob- 
served by more secondary school 
teachers than elementary. At both 
levels, the proportion of teachers con- 
sidering the criticism constructive was 
much higher than the proportion con- 
sidering it destructive. 


Here are the separate answers given 
by elementary and secondary teachers. 


Elem. Sec. 
Teachers Teachers 


Yes, but constructive 15.7% 24.7% 
Yes, but destructive 3.6 4.5 
Yes, half and half.. 20.9 30.0 
MSS cian meee 47.2 31.3 
Don't kmow ....... 12.6 9.5 


More teachers (54%) in large school 
districts than small districts (44%) be- 
lieved that criticism had increased 


since the Soviet space advances. The 
percentages were: 


Dis. with Dis. with 
500 tchrs. fewer than 
or more 500 tchrs. 
Yes, but constructive 21.5% 17.8% 
Yes, but destructive 3.5 4.1 
Yes, half and half 29.3 22.1 
EES RH RES 37.3 43.2 
Don’t know ... 8.4 12.8 


(A description of the procedure used 
in conducting NEA Teacher-Opinion 
Polls and a discussion of the accuracy 
and level of confidence of the results 
were published in the NEA Research 
Bulletin, December 1960, Vol. 38. 
pp. 99-104. Single copy 60¢. Stock No. 
43-A. Order from NEA.) 

—NEA ReEsEARCH DIVISION 
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painter, and the poet know 

that neither age nor youth is 
of itself a guarantee of truth or of 
beauty. They are not confident that 
the new is necessarily better than 
the old. 

As workers in the creative arts, 
these artists know that all things 
must be tested for their ultimate 
and timeless values. They know 
from long experience that beauty 
cannot be dated; they suspect that 
spiritual values are immune to the 
ravages of time and the illusions of 
changing fashions. 

Perhaps this knowledge and in- 
sight gives these artists a depth of 
judgment which may contribute to 
the stability so urgently needed in 


OLE TODAY 


the fast-moving, topsy-turvy world 
in which we all live. 


i musician, the sculptor, the 





Accorvinc to the histories of 
the times, these immortal words 
were hung on the walls of the sa- 
loons of the Old West: “Don't 
shoot the piano player. He’s doing 
the best he can.” 

The sign referred only to piano 
players although it might well have 
referred to any wandering minstrel. 

But it is difficult to imagine the 
substitution of, for example: “Don’t 
shoot the banker. He’s doing the 
best he can.” And this is strange, 
because in most of my Westerns the 
banker is usually a reprehensible 
character who steals the deed of the 
mine from widows and orphans. 
Indeed, he specializes in heartless- 
ness toward crippled orphans and 
indigent widows. 

From this we conclude that the 
piano player in the Western sa- 
loon of Bret Harte and Robert W. 
Service was a valued member of 
the community, but at the same 
time one who was, more than any- 


Dr. Hanson is director, Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 
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one else, dependent upon the 
whims of his public. He exempli- 
fied in a small way a bit of culture, 
and he was then, as he is today, de- 
pendent for his success upon the 
cultural attainments of his audi- 
ence. 

Today we would be justifiably 
shocked if we were to see on a 
symphony program the injunction: 
“Don’t shoot the conductor. He’s 
doing the best he can.” At the same 
time, we must agree that even such 
a person is greatly subject to the 
whims of his audience, greatly sub- 
servient to the cultural climate in 
which he lives. 

For this reason, I believe that 
the artist, whether he wishes it or 
not, lives closer to his fellow man 
than the member of any other pro- 
fession, not excluding the priest, 
the doctor, or even the politician. 

In other words, what the artist is 
able to do for a world which 
needs beauty as never before in its 
long history depends not only on 
his ability, on his talent, and on 
his creative imagination, but al- 
most equally upon the cultural cli- 
mate which he is able to develop 
in a world beset by the growing 
power of the IBM machine, the 
cold war, and the development of 
technology. 

Yet it is probably true that an 
artist’s first obligation is to and for 
himself as creator or re-creator. No 
symphony, no poem, was ever writ- 
ten by a committee. The creative 
artist, be he composer, painter, or 
poet, is a lonely fellow. He must, 
at least for part of his life, live 
alone on his isolated mountain top. 

But when his creation is com- 
pleted, he must come back to the 
world of men and affairs, for with- 
out his testimony before the world, 
humanity’s case may well be lost, 
the means of communication may 
be destroyed, and he may find that 
he is a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, a voice crying to the deaf who, 
having ears, hear not. 

For these are perilous days. Man 
knows too much and too little. 
Values not preserved and sustained 
may be lost: Freedom may become 
slavery; beauty may become ugli- 
ness; truth may become falsehood. 

In the preservation of these values 
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the artist must be not only artist 
but teacher as well. As teacher, he 
must dedicate himself not only to 
his own art but also to the task of 
creating a climate in which the 
good, the true, and the beautiful 
may flourish. 

For man is, first and last, a spirit- 
ual being. If he is to fulfill himself, 
that spirit must be nourished, made 
more sensitive, more understand- 
ing, more enriched. 


Ar this point, you may quite 
properly say, “Professor, you write 
real pretty, but what do 
mean? 

I shall try to be more explicit. 
Last summer, my family and I de- 
cided to replace our dinghy with a 
new, and less temperamental, craft. 
Hearing of a man who built row- 
boats, we got in our little power 
boat and investigated. 

We found the boat builder, Mr. 
Eaton, at his home overlooking the 
sea. He proved to be a man in his 
seventies, a house painter by trade 
who builds boats in his spare time 
in the winter months. 

He graciously invited us inside 
his home. Here we found every la- 
bor-saving device: an electric stove, 
washing machine, dryer, dishwash- 
er, and so on. 

Then we began talking about 
boats. He explained that boat 
building is his hobby. I would call 
it an art. His father and his grand- 
father had built boats, and he still 
followed the same general pattern 
they used. 

He explained that although the 
pattern is the same, no two boats 


you 


HOWARD HANSON 


are ever exactly alike. He walks in- 
to the woods and selects the timber 
which goes into the construction 
of his boats. He dries, curves, and 
shapes the wood himself. 

Mr. Eaton’s house is a model of 
technology, filled with practical, 
labor-saving devices, but he builds 
his boats by hand, as the violins of 
Stradivarius were made by hand. 

Mr. Eaton taught me a lesson 
and I was grateful. I had learned 
again that we must “render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s.”’ I had been reminded 
that no Stradivarius violin was ever 
factory-made. 


‘hos often we confuse art with 
science, scholarship with creativity. 
For example, technology has given 
us more music than we ever had be- 
fore, and for much of it we are 
grateful. But for some of it we are 
less grateful. In some of our large 
airports, music follows us literally 
wherever we go, and none of us 
needs music all the time. 

And when we turn on our car 
radios, we find that we can no long- 
er speak. The air is filled with song 
informing us that some kind of 
cigarette “tastes good like a ciga- 
rette should.” 

Whose fault is this? I prefer to 
lay the blame on myself and my 
colleagues. We have not done a 
very good job. We have not been 
effective ambassadors of the crea- 
tive arts. We have been too ab- 
sorbed in techniques and too little 
concerned with the spirit. 

Perhaps our greatest task in the 
future will be to do our part in 
creating the climate in which the 
good life of the spirit may grow in 
fullness and in joy. Our task may 
be great or humble; this is not im- 
portant, so long as the task is ful- 
filled. 

If those of us in the creative 
arts give to a few youngsters exper- 
iences which lift them above and 
beyond themselves into a new 
world of inspiration and beauty, 
our mission will have been accom- 
plished. For this is what the world 
needs. This is what the spirit of 
man needs. This is the sustenance 
which the soul must have or it will 


perish. + £ 
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ers are faced with the prob- 

lem of children who have 
resisted all attempts to teach them 
to read. In spite of sound instruc- 
tional techniques and varied ma- 
terials, they withdraw further and 
further from learning experiences. 
The longer these children have 
been in school, the more sensitive 
and defensive they become. The 
reasons are many, and we know 
little about them except that they 
are complex. 
Last year 


K VERY year, everywhere, teach- 


this situation was 


ssnashneennsessecsssosennennnetieenennesssesonesnnsutnstensoeseeseei) weenssooneseeeeensnnnntensseeteenseeesimsssenrenntenestiians 
Mrs. Moss is a third grade teacher in 
the Hugh W. Gregg School, Corning, 
New York. 















brought to my attention rather 
forcibly by a bit of drama. On the 
second day of school, I prepared 
to decide the placement of the 
three children in the low group. 
They came, dispiritedly but obe- 
diently, to the reading table. While 
I was at the cupboard selecting 
materials, they were talking to- 
gether. As I sat down, Edwin re- 
ported rather solemnly, “Jane’s 
going to kill herself. Lou’s going 
to kill herself, too.” 

My startled expression must 
have affected them, because they 
grinned sheepishly and said they 
guessed they wouldn’t kill them- 
selves but they didn’t like to read. 

Subsequent lessons proved their 
point. No amount of motivation 
aroused much interest, enthusiasm, 
or progress. Indifference to the 
printed word colored all their re- 
sponses to reading experiences. As 
a result, I was prompted to take 
my courage in hand and attempt 
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an experiment that had its incep- 
tion in a speech I had heard Wil- 
liam Sheldon make at the Corning 
[New York] Council of the Inter- 
national Reading Association. 

He had spoken most provoca- 
tively about the importance of 
recognizing the limitations of a 
child’s background when trying to 
develop concepts in reading. He 
had suggested that teachers read 
Spinster by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
This story is about Anna Voron- 
tosov, a school teacher among the 
Maori people of New Zealand. Fic- 
tion though it may be, this story 
rings true as it portrays Anna’s 
warmth and wholehearted attempts 
to understand the needs and fears 
of the children in her care. 

The impact of Anna’s _philos- 
ophy can best be observed in the 
comparison of the content of the 
basal reader material from _ the 
States with the original experience 
material developed by Anna. Maori 
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children took four months to learn 
the basal-reader vocabulary words 
that had no meaning in the life 
they knew. These same children 
took four minutes to learn words 
in the material that Anna set down 
for them because the key vocabu- 
lary was rich in concept for them 
and recorded experiences familiar 
to them. 

As Anna thoughtfully expressed 
it: “Vocabularies developed through 
their own need for communication 
resulted in an attentive, teachable 
group. The teachings and learnings 
are in their own hands, mixed up 
with all the natural concomitants 
of relationships.” 


W: rH this philosophy and much 
apprehension, I approached the 
three youngsters with the sugges- 
tion that we write our own book. 
This was greeted with either 
apathy or alarm. Edwin and Louise 
couldn't have cared less. Jane re- 


EADER 


acted immediately with despair in 
her voice, “I can’t write stories.” 

It seemed at first as though fear 
of failure had blocked every ave- 
nue to the world of words, but 
my suggestion of a title, Our Faim- 
ily, and the making of the title 
page sparked a bit of interest. Jane 
was pleased to have her name ap- 
pearing there, with the middle ini- 
tial included. Edwin offered his 
middle name as the surname of 
“Our Family.” Francis, named for 
Louise’s father, established 
first character. 

Thus, we became the LeRoys. 
Edwin wanted the father to work 
in a junk yard, but the girls over- 
ruled him in favor of the local 
glass works. Each day a new char- 
acter and a new page were added. 
It was uphill work at first, but 
soon the children became delighted 
with their ability to read the pages 
of our book. 


our 
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With the completion of each 
day’s work, the children chose 
words with which they needed spe- 
cial help. I made flash cards show- 
ing these words. Phrase cards fol- 
lowed. Practice in the basic skills 
developed as the children became 
more aware of words. 

On colored construction paper I 
printed word families and words il- 
lustrating beginning sounds and 
displayed them where they could 
be used every day. As the struggle 
for meaning grew, it soon became 
apparent that these children need- 
ed much more practice in using 


words, especially pronouns, in 
sentences. 

Each day, I placed on_ the 
board exercises based on_ their 


special needs. Inevitably, the speech 
patterns of poor readers reflect 
their lack of comprehension of 
the written and spoken word, and 
these children were no exception. 
Their stories revealed the need for 
specific practice. They often said 
walk for walked, look for looked. 

We worked on this type of ex- 
ercise with various words: 

Walk, Walks, Walking, Walked 


1. Louise likes to 
2. We were 


to school. 
to the library 


when the fire bell rang. 
3. Edwin always 
the hall. 
4. Yesterday Jane 
with Louise. 


slowly in 
to school 


Similar practice was given by 
putting other troublesome words 
into sentences depicting the chil- 
dren’s everyday activities. Pro- 
nouns presented a_ special chal- 
lenge as the children had no idea 
where to begin in using words like 
him, her, or that. I had to proceed 
cautiously, because if I went too 
fast or made the work too difficult, 
my pupils wilted. 


Gr ADUALLY, as the _ stories 
evolved, interest and enthusiasm 
developed. Jane, who had rebelled 
at the thought of writing stories, 
became the most voluble of the 
group. She suggested that a pet be 
added to the LeRoy household; 
Butch, the dog, was her choice. 
The story, “Trouble for Butch,” 
initiated the first bit of real fun. 
In this story Butch liked to visit 


the LeRoys’ neighbor, the Russells, 
much to the annoyance of Mrs. 
Russell, but to the delight of the 
little Russells, who always let him 
in. 

The children enjoyed reading 
their story aloud. When Butch got 
into trouble at the Russell’s house, 
Mrs. Russell queried in a raucous 
voice, “Who let Butch in?” Her 
son Lyle fairly snarled his reply, 
“I did.” We became quite hilarious 
at times. It should be noted, per- 
haps, that the youngsters seemed 
to take special delight in having 
Lyle reply in this defiant tone. 

They became proud olf their 
knowledge of new words such as 
machine, condition, polishes. They 
liked to watch the total grow on 
the board, where we kept count. 

They made definite progress, but 
whenever I became overconfident 
about the gains, I was brought to 
earth by that most dependable 
leveler—the plateau of learning. 
One day, for example, feeling 
rather elated over their success in 
some comprehension exercises we 
had worked on together, I felt it 
was time for them to try to answer 
some questions on their own. I 
prepared the questions and we 
read them together. Then hope- 
fully, 1 sent them off in the corner 
to work independently on the book 
about the LeRoys. 

There didn’t seem to be the re- 
warding sense of accomplishment 
I had anticipated. Before long, 
Edwin appeared at my side and 
whispered dejectedly, “Jane’s going 
home. Lou’s going home, too.” I 
was dismayed, but at least it was a 
step up—they weren't going to 
commit suicide. 


Soon, I began to consider what 
to do next, since it was apparent 
that we couldn’t go on forever in 
the LeRoy book. I decided to try 
to write some stories using the vo- 
cabulary we had developed, plus 
the Dolch list as a guide. For inter- 
est, the characters would be the 
children themselves. 

When I passed out the booklet, 
More About the LeRoys, com- 
plete with worksheets, the children 
received it with pleasure and read 
it fluently and with interest. Of 
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course, they required plenty of en- 
couragement, and the worksheets 
contained in the booklet had to be 
done under careful guidance. But 
they became much more skillful in 
recognizing words in context. 

To obtain an audience reaction, 
they read the stories to the rest of 
the class. Then they asked ques- 
tions about the stories. Their con- 
fidence and pleasure in this showed 
in their voices and posture. 

Supplementary lessons were 
planned to pave the way for a 
return to the basal reader. Each 
time I attempted to go back to the 
reader, however, the interest of the 
group dropped. The defeatist atti- 
tude returned: grim faces, sighs, 
shuffling feet, all signs of a definite 
aversion to books. They read _be- 
cause I was bigger than they were! 
Even to me the material seemed 
dull and flat compared to our cur- 
rent vocabulary. When we finished 
More About the LeRoys, we still 
needed additional stories based on 
their background. 

As they advanced, their needs 
pointed the way to the next step. 
The day came when I felt they 
must be given experience in some- 
thing besides purely personal ma- 
terial. Yet the new subject matter, 
I sensed, could not be very far a- 
field. 

So the next booklet, Of Many 
Things, contained descriptions of 
familiar objects in the classroom, 
such as our terrarium and explana- 
tions of games they like to play. 
With their experience and grad- 
ually increasing ‘vocabulary, they 
could read this new material with 
understanding and personal satis- 
faction. 

This experiment has been valu- 
able. For me, it has meant new 
insight. I have learned that when 
the philosophy “Teach them where 
they are”’ fails, “Teach them where 
they live” may succeed. For the 
children, it has meant progress— 
in reading ability, reading interest, 
and in classroom behavior. 

And finally we come to the place 
where the rewards are immeasura- 
ble. For the first time now, there is 
a request. Louise says, “When we 
finish Of Many Things, let’s read 
in one of the real books.” # + 
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Counseling the College-Bound 


MILDRED FOX 


ou who counsel the college- 

bound face a_ responsibility 

that is greater and more dif- 
ficult than ever in a day when more 
and more students clamor at col- 
lege gates and the colleges, already 
overcrowded, are tightening their 
enrollment policies. 

Yours is the task of informing 
seniors about admissions require- 
ments and about costs and financiai 
aid possibilities, of writing the of- 
ficial school] recommendations, and 
of planning for the required col- 
lege entrance tests. You must also 
arrange for college representatives 
to visit your school, advise the stu- 
dents and their families about their 
visits to colleges, and find the time 
to make such visits yourself. All 
this in addition to counseling with 
students individually! 

Ideally, college counseling is but 


Miss Fox is college consultant, Evans- 
ton Township (Illinois) High School. 


one phase of the total guidance 
program, with one or more mem- 
bers of the staff working full time 
with seniors. Often, however, the 
guidance staff has no senior “spe- 
cialists” and divides its time among 
all the students. Again, the princi- 
pal or some regular faculty mem- 
ber may act as senior adviser. But 
whether you work in an ideal or a 
less-than-ideal situation, your coun- 
seling program must be as com- 
prehensive and efficient as possible. 


An Information Center 


Students with college on their 
minds will confront you with more 
questions than they've asked since 
they went through the “Why, Ma- 
ma?” stage. It’s important that these 
questions be answered with up-to- 
date information, and if the infor- 
mation is properly organized and 
readily accessible, either in your of- 
fice or the school library, students 
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and parents can find many of the 
answers for themselves. 

College catalogues. obviously, 
are essential, and keeping a supply 
current is no great problem. Col- 
lege yearbooks, newspapers, and lit- 
erary magazines tell interested stu- 
dents much that they cannot get 
from a catalogue. The latest issues 
of these publications need not be 
kept on hand, but it is necessary, of 
course, that information on changes 
in entrance requirements, tuition 
costs, and the like, be the latest. 

Those colleges that have been 
most popular with students from 
your school in the past are probably 
careful to keep your office constant- 
ly informed. As successive sen- 
ior classes develop interests in addi- 
tional colleges, a form letter from 
you can go out requesting both the 
latest catalogue and notices of any 
subsequent changes in fees and re- 
quirements. 

In addition, a wide assortment 
of literature from colleges all over 
the country comes to high school 
guidance departments. Your prob- 
lem in handling this material is to 
sift out the most pertinent informa- 
tion and organize it in useful ways. 
If your school provides clerical as- 
sistance, keeping files, shelves, and 
displays up to date is a routine mat- 
ter. Where limited help or none is 
available, you can enlist the aid of 
the seniors themselves, and possi- 
bly some of their parents. 

Certainly a senior can take over 
the job of keeping current the list 
of directors of admissions for the 
various colleges. As scholarship in- 
formation comes in, a PTA com- 
mittee or even a single interested 
parent may be willing to condense 
it into bulletins which can then be 
distributed to all who are inter- 
ested. Students and/or parents can 
prepare wall charts showing the 
comparative costs of colleges. 

A collection of career pamphlets 
and books, kept either in your of- 
fice or the school library, is also 
useful to students as they think 
through the objectives of their 
higher education. Funds to pur- 
chase these publications should be 
included in the school’s library 
budget, and the supply can be sup- 
plemented by free or inexpensive 
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materials from government depart- 
ments, industry, professional or- 
ganizations, and other sources. 


Bringing the College to You 


Establishing personal contacts 
with as many colleges as possible 
is an important part of your job. 
Because college representatives of- 
ten make a round of annual vis- 
its to high schools, you may want 
to write early in the fall to the col- 
leges within reasonable range to 
find out whether and when admis- 
sions officers will be in your area. 

In any event, you should care- 
fully plan and publicize visits by 
college officials and schedule them 
at hours when interested students 
and their parents can attend, to- 


The twelve-month plan (all-year- 
school) was four times as common in 
1958-59 as it was in 1948-49, according 
to the NEA Research Division. 


gether with teachers concerned 
with college preparatory work. 

Be sure to save time for your own 
conferences with the visitors, so 
that you can get firsthand infor- 
mation about admissions policies, 
financial aid opportunities, appli- 
cation deadlines, entrance tests, 
housing, and social life. If the ad- 
missions officers also can check at 
least some of your seniors’ records, 
you may get general indications of 
your students’ chances for accept- 
ance. From these visits, you will 
realize how important it is to pro- 
vide the college with the kind of 
Statistical and personal data that 
will help in this selection. 

If individual visits to your school 
by college representatives are not 
possible, perhaps a date can be set 
that brings several representatives 
together at one time for a “‘college 
day” (or night). Perhaps you will 
want to try to get all the high 
schools in your district, township, 
or county to join forces in sponsor- 
ing a college day. Certainly, col- 
leges will feel it more worthwhile 
to send representatives to an area 
gathering of this type. 

Other forms of direct contact 
with colleges are also possible. You 
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may want to invite a professor from 
a nearby college to give a typical 
college lecture and to provide in- 
formation on the kinds of instruc- 
tion and testing students will en- 
counter in college. Or you can ar- 
range to have a panel of recent 
graduates from several colleges dis- 
cuss the various phases of campus 
life and answer seniors’ questions. 


When Seniors Visit Colleges 


Encouraging go-and-see trips by 
students and their parents is anoth- 
er of your important functions. 
One of the practical helps you can 
give is to recommend well in ad- 
vance that campus visits be planned 
for the days when your school will 
be closed for a teachers meeting or 
some other local reason. Otherwise 
students must miss school unless 
they visit during holidays when col- 
leges are not in session. 

Spring vacations of high schools 
often fall when colleges are in ses- 
sion, but this is the time admission 
offices are tied up selecting next 
year’s freshmen. It is particularly 
necessary to write in advance for 
an interview appointment. 

If you prefer, the advice you give 
about visiting colleges can take the 
form of once-a-year group guidance 
that reaches parents and students 
at the same time. Your PTA will be 
glad, no doubt, to arrange a pro- 
gram under your direction which 
could include a discussion of points 
to keep in mind when sitting in on 
college classes, looking at dormi- 
tories, and sampling campus meals, 
as well as during an interview with 
an admissions officer. 


Your Campus Compassing 


Some high schools that send a 
high percentage of students to col- 
lege have made a practice of sub- 
sidizing visits by their counselors 
to those colleges popular with their 
graduates or to those they want to 
know more about. Some colleges 
hold annual secondary school con- 
ferences to which a cross section of 
the nation’s college counselors are 
invited. 

Such planned programs and in- 
dividual visits give counselors a 
chance to experience at first hand 
the “climate” of a particular col- 
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lege or university and the college 
a chance to learn what is going on 
in the high schools from which 
they draw their students. 

You will be a better counselor 
if, even at your own expense, you 
become personally acquainted not 
only with your state university, 
but with smaller private colleges 
for men and women, coeducational 
institutions, and teachers colleges 
that are within easy visiting dis- 
tance of your high school. This is 
the barest minimum. The more 
colleges you know, and that know 
you, the better. And all your per- 
sonal contacts should be periodical- 
ly renewed. 


Counseling the Individual 


Individual counseling is the 
heart of the counseling program. 
Although the college admissions 
process includes a review of the 
student’s grades, his class rank, and 
his test scores, your personal evalu- 
ation counts more heavily today 
than ever before. You cannot make 
sound evaluations, of course, unless 
your school from the beginning has 
systematically collected data on 
each student, including the judg- 
ments his teachers have formed as 
they have observed him in both 
classroom and cocurricular activi- 
ties. 

Your final recommendation, how- 
ever, should not be written from 
cold record but from warm under- 
standing developed in interviews 
where the student, feeling himself 
in a sympathetic atmosphere, takes 
an over-all look at where he is, 
where he wants to go, and what he 
must do to get there. 

Personal counseling takes time, 
but there are ways in which you 
can shorten the process without 
damaging the ‘“‘product.” Through- 
out the year, you can direct the 
student to reading which will help 
him clarify his philosophical and 
professional objectives. 

As the time to choose his college 
nears, ask him to study the cata- 
logues of colleges with differing 
approaches to higher education 
and to make a mental line-up of 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of the coeducational institution 
versus the noncoeducational one, 
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the large college versus the small 
one. 

When you schedule the key in- 
terview, advise the student to dis- 
cuss with his parents meanwhile 
any financial or geographic limita- 
tions which must be taken into 
consideration. You may also ask 
him to turn in ahead of the inter- 
view a short written exposition 
setting forth his special interests, 
hopes, and aspirations. Thus, be- 
fore the final—but not, it is hoped, 
the only—personal interview takes 
place, you will have done much to 
help him® explore both practical 
and personal considerations. 

Finally, all your counseling will 
fail if, by the date the college 
specifies, the senior fails to get his 
application in, and you fail to send 
in your recommendations, the stu- 
dent’s record, and other required 
data. If your reports are not in on 
time, the student may be crossed 
off the list. 


Toward Improved Counseling 


Professional organizations can 
give you continual help in keep- 
ing up to date and improving your 
services. The Association of Col- 
lege Admissions Counselors is an 
organization of admissions officers 
and high school counselors from all 
sections of the country. A national 
convention is held annually in 
October to discuss all phases of 
college admissions. 

The National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors (an 
NEA department) is also specifical- 
ly concerned with the college- 
bound. Summer workshops and in- 
service training can help you, the 
counselor, meet the growing de- 
mands for all kinds of information 
about higher education. 

Although the college admissions 
picture looks forbidding, high 
schools and colleges working to- 
gether can make certain that there 
will be an opportunity for a col- 
lege education for every student 
who has the ability and desire to 
attend. It is hoped that communi- 
ties and administrators across the 
land will encourage and support 
guidance programs in the schools 
which include college counseling 
facilities for our able students. + 





A Little Knowledge 


‘Tae Book says, and other books 
say: Get knowledge. Exactly how 
much knowledge to get is not indi- 
cated. But so long as it is accepted 
that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing, it would seem that more, 
rather than less, ought to be striven 
for. This much, at least, is certain: 
The knowledge needed is that 
which is enough. 

Today, man’s knowledge in some 
areas and in one area in particular 
might best be described as_tre- 
mendous. We _ have _— succeeded, 
through such knowledge as we 
have, in unlocking the secret of 
the atom and ushering in the 
atomic age. 

So, knowledge we certainly have, 
but of the dangerous kind. It is 
a little knowledge. And it is not 
enough. 

The knowledge that we need— 
that the world needs, if you please 
—is a far bigger knowledge, a 
knowledge of both head and heart: 
of the head, a conviction thought- 
fully arrived at that destructive 
force is not the way; and of the 
heart, a belief that all men are 
brothers—that when the bell tolls 
for thee it tolls also for me. 

Certainly education can do bet- 
ter than provide the half-knowl- 
edge, the dangerous half, that it 
has provided to date. It must now 
provide the other half—call it wis- 
dom, if you like—that will wipe 
out, not humanity, but the stock- 
piled monsters of destruction and 
the little buttons whose will they 
are poised to obey. 

Take it or leave it, the world has 
today no business more important 
than the getting of knowledge, and 
no better place to get knowledge 
than from those who are in posi- 
tion and whose business it is to 
give it, namely teachers. 

And I submit that we teachers, 
upon whose shoulders rests so grave 
a responsibility, had best be about 
our business. And soon. 

—NORMAN HASS, immediate past 
president, California Teachers As- 
sociation, Southern Section, and 
social studies and English teacher 
at Le Conte Junior High School, 
Hollywood. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT: 4 cinco sures 


HERE are many reasons why the 
American ‘people have not 
yet won federal support of 

education. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that NEA members 
really believe in, support, and de- 
sire the participation of their na- 
tional government in the financing 
of schools. 

The real difficulty lies in a series 
of misconceptions about the prob- 
lems of school support—errors so 
serious that they have the same 
crippling effect as a series of weak- 
ening and wasting diseases. Let me 
suggest a clinical picture of some 
of these maladies, together with 
notes on their symptoms, treat- 
ment, and after-effects. 


Affliction Number One: Federal 
control phobia. This malady is very 
difficult to treat, especially in vic- 
tims beyond middle age. The legis- 
lation proposed by your NEA 
would allocate national school sup- 
port to the states, permit the states 
to use the funds for either public 
school construction or teachers’ 
salaries, or any combination of 
these two aims. It would indistin- 
guishably mingle the national allo- 
cation with the state school funds 
and forbid any federal officer to 
exercise any control whatever over 
the local and state school authori- 
ties. This is the legislation which 
has been described, in a brilliant 
phrase invented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. and repeated 
by others who ought to know bet- 
ter, as “putting teachers on the fed- 
eral payroll.” Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the truth. 

It is worth noting that nearly 
twenty-five per cent of today’s pu- 
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pils are enrolled in public schools 
which come under federally im- 
pacted areas legislation. In these 
schools, federal funds are used for 
building and salaries. The school 
officials in these impacted areas 
have uniformly said that the fed- 
eral government has exerted no 
control over personnel and _pro- 
gram. There are many other simi- 
lar items of evidence. 

I submit that the most harmful 
control over local school boards is 
lack of resources. Let’s suppose a 
local school board decided that a 
summer remedial reading program 
would be desirable or that a third 
year of mathematics should be 
added to the curriculum. If the 
funds are lacking to employ quali- 
fied teachers for such added serv- 
ices, the local control turns out to 
be an illusion which can be given 
reality only by providing the miss- 
ing resources. 

But one of the most distressing 
symptoms of federal control pho- 
bia, once it has fastened itself on 
its victim, is that the more the 
patient is reassured, the greater 
become his paroxysms of terror. 


Affliction Number Two: Reso- 
lutionary paralysis. This condition 
is a constant peril to earnest NEA 
members and other friends of edu- 
cation who serve as delegates to 
state and national conventions. At 
these conventions several orators 
often vie with each other to ex- 
pound eloquently the need for fed- 
eral action. The delegates strike 
their hands together vigorously. 
Usually they remain in a rigid 
and uncomfortable seated position 
but they sometimes rise together in 
a kind of delirium known as an 
ovation. 

After these exertions, a vote is 
taken. This vote overwhelmingly 
supports a program of federal 
school finance. The delegates shout 


their enthusiasm loudly and begin 
to leave the place of their assembly. 
Before they can get back to their 
homes, sometimes even before they 
can return to their hotels in the 
convention city, resolutionary par- 
alysis strikes them with all its ter- 
rible symptoms. The victims of 
this disease become convinced that 
no further action is necessary and 
that their resolution is the same 
thing as Congressional action. They 
decide that, given enough funds 
for legislative work and publicity, 
the battle is as good as won. 

You can see symptoms of this 
disease in many places. There is 
the teacher who says to the visiting 
NEA speaker, “I’m proud of the 
NEA and its program but our 
newspaper is so set against federal 
school support, I hope you won't 
mention it in your talk tonight.” 

There is the NEA member who 
thinks that it was proper and 
fitting to highly resolve in July to 
call for federal support but who 
feels that it is highly partisan in 
November to publish and dis- 
tribute the facts about the position 
of the two parties on this issue. 

The only treatment for resolu- 
tionary paralysis is a spine-stiffen- 
ing injection of a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility, reinforced with 
the determination, the desire, the 
ability, the willingness of each indi- 
vidual citizen to stand up for the 
beliefs that he assumed responsi- 
bility for when he adopted the reso- 
lution. 


Affliction Number Three: Selec- 
tive deafness. This is the condition 
of suspended animation which oc- 
curs because of inability to hear 
the opinions of the people. Those 
who suffer from selective deafness 
mistake a few noisy reactionaries 
for the true voice of the American 
people. 

During the height of the cam- 
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paign to enact legislation for na- 
tional school support, the Associa- 
tion arranged for a sampling of 
public opinion on this matter. The 
results of the survey showed that 
education is today a major question 
in the minds of most Americans. 

Most people, unfortunately, have 
only a hazy idea about the rela- 
tionship of local, state, and federal 
governments in the support of 
public schools. Many people are 
almost completely ignorant as to 
the sources of funds for public edu- 
cation. When they are given the 
facts, however, most people im- 
mediately declare that the federal 
share in public school support 
(which is now about five per cent 
of the total cost) is far too small. 

When asked what is the most 
urgent need, they say that finding 
more and better teachers at higher 
pay is the number one problem. 
Overcrowded inadequate school 
buildings are secondary. 

There is a remarkable consist- 
ency in these views. No really im- 
portant differences have been 
found between various groups 
within the population, whether di- 
vided according to religion, race, 
sex, economic circumstances, or 
region. 

In short, people know that a 
serious national problem in edu- 
cation exists and they want their 
national government to help deal 
with it. 

When such facts as these are 
thoroughly chewed and digested, 
selective deafness disappears. 


Affliction Number Four: The 
freight-charge hallucination. All of 
us have heard someone say: “Why 
send a tax dollar for schools via 
Washington? By the time it gets 
back home, those bureaucrats have 
shrunk it sixty per cent.” 

The degree to which the suffer- 
ers from the freight-charge hallu- 
cination are separated from reality 
is measured by the fact that the 
federal tax collection machinery is 
by far the most efficient this country 
has devised. 

Federal taxes are collected at the 
amazingly low cost of less than one 
half of one per cent. The cost of 
distribution, estimated on the basis 
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of experience in ten other federal 
grant programs would be slightly 
over one per cent. So the total 
freight and handling charge, so to 
speak, would be about one and a 
half per cent. 

Now let us compare this with 
other way of dealing with public 
funds. State tax collections cost on 
the average more than one per cent 
of the yield. The collection and 
administration of local taxes ranges 
as high as ten per cent. [This point 
is amplified in Round Trip to 
Washington, available free from 
NEA Legislative Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Stock number 29-123.] 

We need to apply some cold 
facts like these to the fevered brows 
of those who suffer from freight- 
charge hallucination. Sometimes 
this treatment helps, especially if 
applied during the early stages of 
the affliction. 


Affliction Number Five: Infla- 
tionary palpitation. This unfortu- 
nate condition produces some of 
the most remarkable and unpre- 
dictable behavior of any of the 
visitations we have been examin- 
ing. In general, its victims suffer a 
kind of partial blindness. The only 
expenditures they can perceive as 
dangerous are those spent for 
schools to improve our human re- 
sources. Federal expenditures on 
behalf of farmers, doctors, nurses, 
highway users, retired people, the 
handicapped, veterans, widows, and 
the unemployed do not produce 
the rapid pulse and the clammy 
hand so characteristic of inflation- 
ary palpitation. Only the prospect 
of expenditures for schools calls 
forth these unfortunate symptoms, 
and this is one of the most reliable 
factors in making the diagnosis. 

Since the onset of this complaint 
is apparently connected in some 
way with the national debt, it is 
sometimes helpful to ask the suf- 
ferer to digest certain facts related 
thereto. The national debt, in re- 
lation to assets (after all, an ex- 
tremely important relationship) , is 
much smaller than ten years ago. 

The national debt was ninety- 
three per cent of one year’s gross 
national product in 1949; only 


sixty-two per cent of one year’s 
gross national product in 1959. It 
was seven times the annual federal 
revenue in 1948; only four times 
the annual federal revenue in 1958. 

One other fact that is worth 
noting: The federal government 
debt is up about ten per cent in the 
past ten years, whereas the state- 
local debt is up almost 200%. 

There are many other disabling 
and crippling diseases of the mind, 
the heart, and the imagination 
which I might mention. There is 
the terrible disease which we usual- 
ly refer to as the “money is not 
everything” syndrome, a complex 
network of pain and folly which 
assumes that quality in education 
can be improved without any seri- 
ous change in level of expenditure. 
There is congestion of communica- 
tion. There is acute statistical unre- 
liability. There is school construc- 
tion monomania. There is an oc- 
casional case of malignant suppres- 
sion of the facts. There is infectious 
lethargy, and there is a host of 
others. But let me turn to a some- 
what more serious approach. 


One shrinks nowadays from us- 
ing again the smooth-worn word 
“crisis.” Probably every generation 
has believed that it lived in an age 
when history wasat a turning point. 

But today, surely, in a sense un- 
known in any previous generation, 
we do live in a desperate time. For 
today there exists, for the first time 
in history, a force than can in a 
few hours destroy all the accumu- 
lated wealth of homes, factories, 
and markets, all the delights of 
music and the arts, and perhaps all 
of human life itself on this planet. 
Everything we cherish may be sub- 
ject to annihilation beyond repair, 
beyond replacement, and even be- 
yond remembrance. 

At the same time, the advancing 
technology offers us not only des- 
perate hazards but also flaming op- 
portunities. To make the right 
choices in these crucial days, the 
people of the United States, young 
and old, need a new breadth of 
vision; a background of knowledge 
and skill in using it; an ability to 
listen with humility and to speak 
with wisdom; a freedom from prej- 
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udice in all of its ugly manifesta- 
tions. 

For such difficult purposes, a min- 
imum program of education will 
not do. Only the best possible qual- 
ity education can confront the dan- 
gers or merit the opportunities that 
face us in the future. 

Now, what is needed to make the 
improvements that are needed to 
secure greater quality of education? 

Better buildings and equipment? 
Such capital investments require 
money. Plenty of modern teaching 
materials? These do not cost very 
much money, but they cost more 
than most schools can spend right 
now. Answers to problems in school 
organization and instruction? We 
can get the answers through educa- 
tional research, but that costs 
money too. Smaller classes, more 
individual guidance, more special 
classes to meet unusual needs? 
These, too, require more money. 

Above all, competent, experi- 
enced, well-prepared teachers and 
school administrators? Their serv- 
ices cost money on a scale that can 
compete for the best talent in the 
nation with other less influential 
occupations. 

The quality education that 
Americans need and must get in the 
next twenty vears cannot be bought 
in the bargain basement. 

Of course, money is not the only 
necessity for better quality in edu- 
cation, but it is the first necessity. 
We could make rapid and marked 
improvement in the quality of the 
schools right now if the schools had 
the financial resources to do as well 
as we already know how to do. 


Dunne the past five to ten years, 
it has become fashionable here 
in Washington for almost every 
committee that reports on anything 
to say that expenditures for edu- 
cation should be doubled. The 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation said so early in 1956. The 
President’s Committee on Nation- 
al Goals recently said it. As a 
practical matter, can the local tax 
rate upon homes, factories, and 
farms be doubled? Can state in- 
come taxes and all state sales taxes 
be doubled? To ask the question 
at all is to answer it in the negative. 
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The government of the United 
States must help to meet the cost 
of that education which is necessary 
for the security, welfare, and pros- 
perity of the people of the United 
States. 

This participation is as inevita- 
ble as the succession of the seasons. 
Just as in the past fifty years nearly 
all the states have accepted a sub- 
stantial measure of responsibility 
for financing education, so in the 
very near future that principle 
will surely be extended, not only 
within each of the fifty states, but 
also to the entire nation. 

Our case for thus properly financ- 
ing high-quality education rests 
on an ethical ideal—the stubborn 
conviction that every human being 
should have a fair chance, through 
education, to develop to the full 
whatever capacity he may possess. 

Our case rests also on economic 
realities. As the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. eloquently dem- 
onstrated a few years ago in Edu- 
cation—an Investment in People, 
what a nation spends for its schools 
is an investment. This investment 
in people returns itself many-fold 
in prosperity, orderly government, 
and increasing productivity. 


Orr case also rests, not only on 
economics and ethics, but also on 
a third component. The govern- 
ment of the United States relies on 
popular opinion. Experience over- 
seas provides many _ illustrations 
that, if public opinion is to govern 
the affairs of men, it must be en- 
lightened. 

In this country and in this epoch, 
public opinion cannot be enlight- 
ened by means of a scanty literacy 
which permits only a superficial 
acquaintance with the headlines of 
each passing day. Popular enlight- 
enment is based on habits of sys- 
tematic thought and calls for a 
background in geography, history, 
science, art, arithmetic, and read- 
ing that gives depth and _ signifi- 
cance to the decisions that every 
voter must make as he uses, or even 
as he neglects, his franchise. Our 
system of government, cherished as 
it is, can operate only with univer- 
sal and excellent educational op- 
portunity. 


This is the reason, of course, why 
hardly anyone ever comes out open- 
ly and explicitly against expendi- 
tures on education. But there are 
always other people who “want to 
think about the issue longer.” They 
say we should have more hearings, 
more studies, more conferences. 
They ask: “Why is there so much 
waste in our schools?’ or ‘Why 
don’t the schools teach something 
else other than what they are teach- 
ing?” or “Why is the discipline so 
lenient (or so stringent) ?” or “Are 
we sure we really need to make this 
expenditure this year?” or “Can we 
get by until next year?” or “Let’s 
do it the year after” or “Let’s have 
somebody else do it” or “Is some- 
thing else more urgent now?” 

Diversions of this kind can be 
far more dangerous to our cause 
than open opposition. Despite op- 
position, open or covert, the NEA 
will, in the next session of Congress, 
strive to secure both quality and 
equality in educational opportunity 
through the participation of the 
government of all of us in the edu- 
cation of all our children. 

As we work toward this end, we 
would be well advised to remind 
each other of the purposes that 
guide our efforts: 

We are not seeking merely to 
bring about the enactment of a stat- 
ute; we are seeking to win recog- 
nition for a principle. 

We are not seeking merely to 
lift teachers’ salaries; we are seek- 
ing to lift the level and quality of 
American life. 

We are not seeking merely to 
build classrooms; we are seeking to 
build a nation. 

We are not seeking merely to 
strengthen education; we are seek- 
ing to strengthen the security of our 
country in the ultimate way in 
which it can be strengthened—by 
better development of the knowl- 
edge, skills, rational powers, moral 
integrity, and intelligent loyalty 
of its youth. 

We are not merely seeking a vic- 
tory for the teachers and the Na- 
tional Education Association; we 
are seeking a victory for America 
in terms of quality education for 
its only real future —its children 


and youth. 4 dt 
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I Remember... 


Now I see my children every- 
where—in the factories, the shops, 
the offices. For a year they were 
wholly mine; I was their teacher. 
We traveled together and discov- 
ered great pleasures in the stories 
of great men, in the science of life, 
in the joys of writing, reading, cre- 
ating, and measuring the good and 
the true and the beautiful. 

I am proud to have had a chance 
to be their teacher. When teachers 
are given special recognition or 
words of praise, it is as nothing to 
the joy of seeing the children of 
that year turned into responsible 
humans who have assumed the bur- 
den and the joys of citizenship. 

The hand that guides me safely 
as I totter from my sick bed is that 
of one of my former pupils. The 
man who packs my purchases with 
a smile was one of my children; the 
girl who greets me at a teachers 
meeting was one, as was the work- 
man who repairs my machine. They 
wear the white cap, the blue cap, 
the uniform, the overall, the apron, 
but they are all mine. They may 
carry a broom, a hammer, or a 
book, but each is playing a worthy 
part. 

I am glad to hear their greeting; 
I am delighted to know them again. 
And when I see each grown-up 
face, my heart remembers how they 
looked when they were in my 
charge. 

Once they were young and little 
and rather “scrabbly.” They were 
given to loud laughter, to whispers, 
to scribbling pictures, and to mis- 
chievous glances. Once I sighed 
and said: “What can I do for them? 
I'm afraid I won't be able to help 
them as I should.” But helped they 
were. They learned that year with 
me, and for years after that they 
learned with other teachers, grad- 
ually absorbing and accepting the 
work of being an American. 

Today I do not hesitate to en- 
trust myself to their charge, for I 
have faith in their minds, their 
hearts, their hands. 

—TILLIE HOROWITZ, elementary 
teacher, Miller School, Pittsburgh. 
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CROSS-MEDIA APPROACH TEG 


world that is daily becoming 

more of a single community, 
how can we successfully prepare 
our school-age youth for adequate 
citizenship? Specifically, how can 
we bring the ideas of geography 
into modern focus? 

As I have worked with my fifth 
graders to create clearer pictures of 
our world neighbors, I have found 
the cross-media approach—in which 
all instructional materials are made 
an integral part of the teaching 
program—extremely effective. 

Admittedly, I had a head start 
because a world tour had provided 
me not only with vivid firsthand 
experiences but with many souve- 
nirs I could use to motivate class 
interest. One morning the children 
came in to find a display of travel 
posters, exquisite Japanese dolls, a 
lovely silk sari, a camel’s saddle, 
and some temple bells from Thai- 
land. Of course I was besieged with 
questions, and after the children 
had seen the color slides of my tour, 
they almost demanded an imagi- 
nary trip around the world. 


T today’s complex society, in a 


Ovr first activity was to make 
a huge papier-maché globe on 
which we would follow our itiner- 
ary. Suddenly this world they were 
about to explore became excitingly 
real. Right there in the classroom 
they could locate countries, press 
clay mountains into place, set palm 
trees in the tropics. 

Since Mexico was our first stop, 
the room now displayed sombreros, 
gay skirts, serapes, dolls, and games, 
while bulletin boards filled with 
appropriate pictures and _ posters 
provided both colorful atmosphere 
and constant reminders of what the 
children were to learn. 

Actual involvement of students 
in making their own visualizations 





Mrs. Lacy is the enrichment teacher 
for the intermediate grades, Bel Nor 
School, Normandy, Missouri. 
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of what they have learned is essen 
tial to the cross-media approach. 
After knowledge of what Mexico 
is like was gained from maps and 
movies, the class made a papier- 
maché relief map to help them pic- 
ture more clearly the problems of 
the farmer in a mountainous land, 
and the whys of population distri- 
bution. 

Then the question arose, “How 
do Mexicans make a living?” Back- 
ground provided by films, books, 
maps, graphs, and charts enabled 
the children to make population 
and product maps of their own, 
and charts and graphs of produc- 
tion. This type of activity requires 
careful foundation because it sum- 
marizes and reviews what has been 
learned earlier. 

When the children learned that 
Mexico has active volcanoes and 
began to ask questions about them, 
the chalkboard came into play with 
colored chalk drawings and dia- 
grams to illustrate some of the theo- 
ries of the origin of our earth. Illus- 
trations of volcanoes from maga- 
zines and films helped explain more 
about volcanic activity. I made a 
set of drawings and charts and 
placed my rock collection on dis- 
play to assist in geology discussions. 

Our study of volcanoes illustrates 
the way the cross-media method 
helps ensure effective communica- 
tion to all members of a _ hetero- 
geneous group. After I had _ pre- 
sented the basic facts, the use of 
chalkboard diagrams and _ films 
helped reinforce the learning of all 
the students and gave the less imag- 
inative more vivid concepts. Use of 
filmstrips permitted a_ slowing 
down of action and time for dis- 


cussion that helped even the slow. 


Susies clear up foggy points. 
As the study of Mexico pro- 
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eressed, the children were learning 
Spanish through listening to re- 
cordings, they were doing classwork 
in which they used real objects; 
and they were using pictures, flash- 
cards, songs, and games. They made 
notebooks containing picture vo- 
cabularies, listened to their own 
Spanish pronunciation on tape re- 
cordings, used the school language 
laboratory to improve their pro- 
nunciation and understanding. 

Even in studying countries where 
one does not care to go deeply into 
the language, a few uscful phrases 
and songs are of inestimable value 
in establishing rapport and cultural 
empathy. 

Thus the cross-media approach 
makes communication complete by 
reaching all types of learners—the 
visual-minded, the audio-minded, 
the kinesthetically attuned; the 
quick and the slow, the motivated 
and the unmotivated. When com- 
munication is effective, motivation 
follows. 


A TEACHER does not need a per- 
sonal travel experience the 
launching pad for this type of in- 
struction. So simple a thing as a 
picture can also arouse interest, 
clarify facts, and build impressions. 
Pictures, of course, must be selected 
with specific learning goals in mind 
and must be suited to the learning 
level of the pupils because age, in- 
telligence, prior environment, and 
experience play a significant part 
in picture reading. 

Specific objectives also determine 
which pictures are used and how. 
The teacher must do more than 
display the picture; he must point 
out the things to look for and be 
sure they are seen and understood. 
Excellent picture files can be built 
up from those the teacher himself 
takes, saves from magazines, or ob- 
tains from travel agencies. These 
should be put into folders and kept 
readily available. Some world geog- 


as 
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raphy books have an accompany- 
ing picture file. 

Many geographies and _ histories 
now have accompanying filmstrips 
inexpensive enough to be kept on 
hand in the school library. When 
any filmstrip is used, the teacher 
first gives preparatory background, 
points out what to watch for, and 
explains any new words that are 
coming. 

‘The sound film, of course, is the 
best passport for foreign travel 
within the classroom because it en- 


Making their own visualizations is essential in the cross-media approach. 


es See v 





ables students to be anywhere in 
the world; experience the vital 
present or the fascinating past; 
hear and see what people of anoth- 
er country are like in their homes, 
at work, and at play. The child can 
thus build on what he has learned 
from globes, maps, and pictures. 
Even an animated cartoon, such 
as Boundary Lines, can help build 
sympathetic attitudes and reduce 
prejudice and ignorance, further 
enabling the child to get the feel 
of another country even though his 
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own life is bounded by his home- 
town limits. 

If used imaginatively, chalk- 
boards and maps are also simple, 
ready-at-hand means of inducing 
developmental thinking. The teach- 
er can use the chalkboard for group 
planning as he catalogues the inter- 
ests the children show in a country. 
Making dioramas, models, paint- 
ings, graphs, and charts is a means 
of learning by doing which reaches 
some pupils who cannot be reached 
in other ways. 

A map becomes much more 
meaningful when it gradually 
emerges on the board and when the 
teacher explains each part as he 
draws or traces from a pattern. De- 
tailed drawings to supplement map 
learning may be worked out ahead 
of time, covered with curtains, and 
revealed at the appropriate mo- 
ment with dramatic effect. 


‘Teacann-scane visual aids are 
invaluable in teaching geography. 
Dittoed map outlines, for example, 
can be effective. On these sheets, 
students can locate mountains, riv- 
ers, cities, and the like. Dittoed 
drawings, showing the people of a 
country in characteristic costume, 
a country’s products, and its land- 
marks labeled in the native tongue, 
create intense interest by relating 
facts and ideas clearly and forcibly. 

Since such drawings are simple 
and undetailed, they permit the 





“It’s not that I doubt your honesty, Rich- 
ard. It’s just that eleven drinks in forty- 


” 


five minutes... 


student to concentrate on the as- 
pects of the situation the teacher 
wishes to emphasize. Drawings, 
maps, and similar aids should be 
duplicated on stock durable 
enough to keep in notebooks. 
The community itself can pro- 
vide many resources for the study 
of foreign lands. Recently returned 
travelers, exchange students, or vis- 
itors can bring color and realism to 
social studies. Visits to museums 
help sharpen the child’s images. 
Parents and others are often happy 
to show their travel slides. 
Teachers can be alert, also, to 
some of the excellent geographical 
programs on educational TV sta- 
tions and some of the fine programs 
on commercial TV such as the ad- 
venture program, Expedition. This 


_ DIB YOU KNOW THAT.. 
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63,425 
Membership 


iS 


1955 1960 


Student NEA membership totaling 
63,425 as of last June represents 
an increase of 115 per cent in the 
last five years. 
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NEA has two 


new departments—American Asso- 


ciation of School Librarians and American 
Driver Education Association. 


program provides lesson plans and 
reading lists which are distributed 
free ahead of time so that the teach- 
er may prepare students for the 
viewing and tell parents how the 
program relates to classwork. 

Scholastic Magazines provide TV, 
movie, and radio pages which list 
well in advance worthwhile coming 
programs. Use of recommended 
programs can motivate the stu- 
dents and improve their viewing 
and listening habits. 


Wren the teacher has skillfully 
exposed students to these many 
ways of sceing, hearing, and feel- 
ing, and “orchestrates” their im- 
pressions through the cross-media 
approach, communication becomes 
more effective, and more informa- 
tion is grasped and retained. New 
ideas are no longer merely scrib- 
bled into notebooks, but are 
planted in minds and hearts as 
well. Teaching gains enough depth 
and breadth to meet the tremen- 
dous educational challenges pre- 
sented by today’s world. 

Although a good deal of work is 
involved at the start in the cross- 
media approach, the teacher who 
follows it will build up a backlog 
of materials and plans which may 
be used—with variations in empha- 
sis—again and again. Thus in the 
long run, the initial work not only 
ensures more effective teaching, 
but also saves time and effort. + 








NEA is developing a term 
life insurance program for 
members which will be 
modest in cost and consist- 
ent with sound finance. 
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Tax Information for 


ANY tax problems arise simply 
| because taxpayers do not 
keep adequate records to 
substantiate their income tax re- 
porting. If you kept good records in 
1960, your task will be much easier. 
If you did not keep adequate 
records, resolve to do so in 1961. 
Remember that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service may audit your re- 
turns of at least the three previous 
tax years. 
This article is limited to items 
particularly applicable to teachers 
and is necessarily brief. 


Exclusions 


Exclusions are items that 
not be reported as income. The 
total amount of an award is ex- 
cludable if you took no action to 
enter the contest or proceedings 
and if you did not have to render 
substantial service as a condition 
to receiving it. For example, Nobel 
and Pulitzer awards are excludable; 
prizes for winning a quiz contest 
are not (Reg. 1:174-1). 

Scholarships and fellowships are 
excludable in whole or in_ part 
under certain circumstances. The 
exclusion includes grants for travel, 
research, clerical help, and equip- 
ment. Degree candidates may ex- 
clude the amount of the scholar- 
ship or fellowship in full with one 
exception. Amounts received for 
teaching, research, or other services 
in the nature of part-time employ- 
ment required as a condition to 
receiving the grant are not exclud- 
able, unless similar requirements 
are made of all degree candidates. 

Nondegree candidates may ex- 
clude the amount of the scholar- 
ship or fellowship only if the 
grantor is a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion or an instrumentality of gov- 
ernment. The maximum which 
nondegree candidates may exclude 
is $300 times the number of months 
up to thirty-six months for which 
payments are received (IRC 1954, 


need 





Miss Ware is assistant director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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sec. 117, Reg. sec, 1.117-1 through 
4). National Science Foundation 
stipends are excludable as scholar- 
ships (Rev. Rul. 59-598) . 

If you were on sick leave in 
1960, up to $100 a week of the 
sick pay received is excludable 
under certain circumstances. If 
you were injured or hospitalized, 
there is no waiting period. There 
is a seven day waiting period if 
you were not on sick leave because 
of injury or if you were not a bed 
patient in a hospital for one day; 
the excludable sick pay begins with 
compensation paid to you for the 
eighth day. You should attach 
Form 2440 and a supporting state- 
ment signed by your employer to 
your tax return (IRC 1954, sec. 
104-105) . 

If you were on sabbatical leave 
for health restoration the amount 
you received is excludable as sick 
pay. Remember that you may not 
exclude pay for those days when 
the school was closed, such as dur- 
ing the summer, or during Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays (Rev. 
Rul. 58-91). Amounts received as 
Workman’s Compensation  pay- 
ments are excludable in full (Reg. 
sec. 1.104-1). 

A new ruling permits taxpayers 
to treat nonduty-connected disabil- 
ity benefits as sick leave payments 
(T.D. 6458). If you are disabled 


Teachers 


and_ received nonduty-connected 
disability benefits, you may treat 
these payments as sick leave until 
you reach normal retirement age. 
When you reach normal retirement 
age, these benefits are taxable as 
retirement income. 


Deductions 


Deductions must be itemized on 
page two of your tax return. Be 
sure to attach an explanatory state- 
ment to your return if the basis 
for your deduction is not sufficient- 
ly clear on the tax form. 

Amounts which you paid substi- 
tutes when you were absent from 
school are deductible (I.T. 2973, 
XV-1 CB 89). Dues to your profes- 
sional organizations, such as the 
NEA, are deductible; you may de- 
duct the cost of professional maga- 
zine subscriptions and depreciation 
on necessary books and equipment 
which you purchased if their useful 
life is more than one year (I.T. 
3448, 1941-1 CB 206). 

Convention expenses are deduct- 
ible under certain circumstances. 
They are deductible if directly 
connected with your profession. If 
you attend a convention as a dele- 
gate, your expenses may not be 
deductible because they were in- 
curred for the benefit of the organi- 
zation represented rather than 
for your benefit in connection with 
your profession. However, if you 
represent an organization, contri- 
butions to which are deductible 
as charitable contributions (under 





“He says he'll stop stockpiling if you will.” 
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IRC 1954, sec. 170), you may de- 
duct the expenses as a contribu- 
tion. Contributions to the NEA 
are deductible under this section. 
You may not deduct any expenses 
which were reimbursed. 

Educational expenses are deduct- 
ible by teachers who have met 
minimum qualifications if (a) the 
expenses were incurred to meet re- 
quirements of the employer or 
state as a condition for retaining 
salary, status, or employment or 
(b) if they were incurred volun- 
tarily in order to improve the 
teacher in his present position. 
They are not deductible if in- 
curred for any one of these reasons: 
(a) to prepare for the profession; 
(b) to meet minimum qualifica- 
tions for a position; (c) to obtain 
promotion; (d) to fulfill general 
educational aspirations; (e) to 
satisfy any other personal purpose. 

Deduct the cost of transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodging on page 
ene of Form 1040, whether you 
itemize your deductions or take the 
standard deduction. If you itemize 
your deductions, deduct expenses 
for tuition and books on page two 
of Form 1040 (Reg. sec. 1.162-5; 
T.D. 6291). 

A clarifying ruling (Rev. Rul. 
60-97) on the deductibility of edu- 
cational expenses was issued early 
in 1960. Read this ruling and its 
examples, if you plan to deduct ed- 
ucational expenses. 

Educational travel expense de- 
ductions are still in doubt. A new 
ruling on this point is to be issued 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 


Credits 


Credits are amounts subtracted 
from taxes otherwise due. Up to 
$240 tax credit for retirement in- 
come is available to many retired 
teachers (IRC 1954, sec. 37). Sched- 
ule K of Form 1040 must be used. 
Retired teachers should also refer 
to schedules E and H for reporting 
their retirement income. A good 
source of tax information for re- 
tired teachers is Federal Taxes on 
Benefits from Your Retirement Sys- 
tem by Madaline K. Remmlein, 
which is available for $1 from In- 
terstate Printers and Publishers, 
Danville, Illinois. + + 
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What you can do to promote 


TEACHING CAREER MONTH 


' 
AprIL 1961 is the fourth annual Teaching Career Month. No edu- | 
cator can stand idly by, hands in pockets, during this event, while the 
teacher shortage remains acute, while good teachers drop out of the | 

profession, while unqualified teachers stand in American classrooms, 
while double sessions are still found in the land. Improving his pro- | 
fession is one of the major responsibilities of a professional teacher. | 

Here are practical, realistic things you can do to make Teaching 
Career Month a lively, effective observance in your community: t 
’ 


Hit Them Hard with the Cruel Facts 


The teacher shortage continues—with no letup in sight. 
Here are some statistics to get across to the citizens of 
your town: Total number of teachers needed (to replace 
those leaving, to serve increased enrollments, to relieve | 
overcrowding, to give instruction and services not now | 
provided, to replace the unprepared) : 230,000. Total num. } 
ber of college graduates expected to enter teaching: 95,000. | 
Net estimated teacher shortage: 135,000. Put these and _ 
other facts and figures about teachers in the hands of 
your local editors, education writers, radio and television 
newsmen well in advance of Teaching Career Month. 





Work Hand in Glove with Interested Groups 
in Your Town 


Don’t try to go it alone. You'll find your local PTA, | 
Chamber of Commerce, Future Teachers of America clubs, | 
women’s clubs, and other civic groups, as well as your own | 
local teachers association, vitally interested in helping to 
promote this important event. Invite their members to 
serve on Teaching Career Month committees, to promote ) 
it in their magazines and newsletters, to honor retired } 
teachers and teachers who have rendered outstanding serv- | 
ice to the community. 

i] 













hii 


| 





Send for New 1961 Promotion Materials 

To help you focus the eyes of your town on Teaching 
Career Month, several NEA units are preparing —s 
materials for your use during this event—posters, booklets, 
and leaflets for parents, students, and the general public. | 
All these promotion tools will be ready by January 15. | 
Available right now to help you plan your observance is 
the 1961 planning folder, “Start Beating the Drums Now | 
for Teaching Career Month,” chock-full of tried and proven | 
ways to observe and publicize the event in your town. For ~ 
a copy of this leaflet, write Teaching Career Month, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Start Planning NOW for 
Teaching Career Month Aprit 1967 
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David Copperfield 


sHoRT walk brought us—I mean 
the Master and me—to Salem 
House, which was enclosed 
with a high brick wall, and looked 
very dull. Over a door in this wall 
was a board with SALEM HOUSE 
upon it; and through a grating in 
this door we were surveyed, when 
we rang the bell, by a surly face, 
which I found, on the door being 
opened, belonged to a stout man 
with a bull-neck, a wooden leg, ov- 
erhanging temples, and his hair cut 
close all round his head. 

“The new boy,” said the Master. 

Salem House was a square brick 
building with wings; of a bare and 
unfurnished appearance. All about 
it was so very quiet, that I said to 
Mr. Mell I supposed the boys were 
out; but he seemed surprised at my 
not knowing that it was holiday- 
time. That all the boys were at 
their several homes. That Mr. Crea- 
kle, the proprietor, was down by 
the sea-side with Mrs. and Miss 
Creakle; and that I was sent in hol- 
iday-time as a punishment for my 
misdoing [biting his tyrannical 
stepfather], all of which he ex- 
plained to me as we went along. 

I gazed upon the schoolroom into 
which he took me as the most for- 
lorn and desolate place I had ever 
seen. I see it now. A long room, 





This condensed section from Dickens’ 
novel, David Copperfield, is the fourth 
ma series of Journal reprints, ex- 
cerpts, and condensations of fiction and 
autobiographical materials dealing with 
the schools and teaching. Readers are 
urged to tell us of favorite selections 


they would like to see included in the 
Series, 
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at Salem House 


CHARLES DICKENS 


with three long rows of desks, and 
six of forms, and bristling all round 
with pegs for hats and slates. Scraps 
of old copybooks and exercises lit- 
ter the dirty floor. Some silkworms’ 
houses, made of the same materials, 
are scattered over the desks. 

Two miserable little white mice, 
left behind by their owner, are run- 
ning up and down in a fusty castle 
made of pasteboard and wire, look- 
ing in all the corners with their red 
eyes for anything to eat. A bird, in 
a cage very little bigger than him- 
self, makes a mournful rattle now 
and then in hopping on his perch, 
two inches high, or dropping from 
it; but neither sings nor chirps. 

There is a strange unwholesome 
smell upon the room, like mildewed 
corduroys, sweet apples wanting 
air, and rotten books. There could 
not well be more ink splashed 
about it, if it had been roofless 
from its first construction, and the 
skies had rained, snowed, hailed, 
and blown ink through the varying 
seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell having left me while he 
took his irreparable boots up-stairs, 
I went softly to the upper end of 
the room, observing all this as I 
crept along. Suddenly I came upon 
a pasteboard placard, beautifully 
written, which was lying on the 
desk, and bore these words: “Take 
care of him. He bites.” 

I got upon the desk immediately, 
apprehensive of at least a great dog 
underneath. But, though I looked 
all round with anxious eyes, I could 
see nothing of him. I was still en- 
gaged in peering about, when Mr. 


Mell came back, and 
what I did up there. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” says I, 
“if you please, I’m looking for the 
dog.” 

“Dog?” says he. ‘““What dog?” 

“Isn’t it a dog, Sir?” 

“Isn’t what a dog?” 

“That’s to be taken care of, Sir; 
that bites.” 

“No, Copperfield,” says he grave- 
ly, “that’s not a dog. That’s a boy. 
My instructions are, Copperfield, to 
put this placard on your back. I am 
sorry to make such a_ beginning 
with you, but I must do it.” 

With that, he took me down, and 
tied the placard, which was neatly 
constructed for the purpose, on my 
Shoulders like a knapsack; and 
wherever I went, afterwards, I had 
the consolation of carrying it. 

What I suffered from that plac- 
ard nobody can imagine. Whether 
it was possible for people to see me 
or not, I always fancied that some- 
body was reading it. It was no 
relief to turn round and find no- 
body; for wherever my back was, 
there I imagined somebody always 
to be. 

The playground was a_ bare 
gravelled yard, open to all the back 
of the house and the offices; and I 
knew that the servants read it, and 
the butcher read it, and the baker 
read it; that everybody, in a word, 
who came backwards and forwards 
to the house, of a morning when I 
was ordered to walk there, read 
that I was to be taken care of, for I 
bit. I recollect that I positively be- 
gan to have a dread of myself, as 


asked me 
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a kind of wild boy who did bite. 

There was an old door in this 
playground, on which the boys had 
a custom of carving their names. It 
was completely covered with such 
inscriptions. In my dread of the 
end of the vacation and their com- 
ing back, I could not read a boy’s 
name, without inquiring in what 
tone and with what emphasis he 
would read, “Take care of him. He 
bites.” 

There was one boy—a certain J. 
Steerforth—who cut his name very 
deep and very often, who, I con- 
ceived, would read it in a rather 
strong voice, and afterwards pull 
my hair. There was another boy, 
one Tommy Traddles, who I 
dreaded would make game of it, 
and pretend to be dreadfully 
frightened of me. 

In the monotony of my life, and 
in my constant apprehension of the 
re-opening of the school, it was 
such an insupportable affliction! I 
had long tasks every day to do with 
Mr. Mell; but I did them and got 
through them without disgrace. Be- 
fore, and after them, I walked 
about—supervised by the man with 
the wooden leg. 


I HAD led this life about a month, 
when one day I was informed by 
Mr. Mell that Mr. Creakle would 
be home that evening. In the eve- 
ning, after tea, I heard that he was 
come. Before bed-time, I was 
fetched by the man with the wood- 
en leg to appear before him. 

“So!” said Mr. Creakle. “This is 
the young gentleman whose teeth 
are to be filed! Turn him round.” 

The wooden-legged man turned 
me about so as to exhibit the plac- 
ard; and having afforded time for 
a full survey of it, turned me about 
again, with my face to Mr. Creakle’s 
and posted himself at Mr. Creakle’s 
side. 

Mr. Creakle’s face was fiery, and 
his eyes were small, and deep in 
his head; he had thick veins in his 
forehead, a little nose, and a large 
chin. He was bald on the top of his 
head; and had some thin wet-look- 
ing hair that was just turning gray, 
brushed across each temple, so that 
the two sides interlaced on his fore- 
head. But the circumstances about 
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him which impressed me most, was, 
that he had no voice, but spoke in 
a whisper. The exertion this cost 
him, or the consciousness of talking 
in that feeble way, made his angry 
face so much more angry, and his 
thick veins so much thicker, when 
he spoke, that I am not surprised, 
on looking back, at this peculiarity 
striking me as his chief one. 

“Now,” said Mr.  Creakle. 
“What's the report of this boy?” 

“There’s nothing against him 
yet,” returned the man with the 
wooden leg. “There has been no 
opportunity.” 

I thought Mr. Creakle was disap- 
pointed. 

“Come here, Sir!” said Mr. 
Creakle, beckoning to me. 

“Come here!”’ said the man with 
the wooden leg, repeating the 
gesture. 

“I have the happiness of knowing 
your father-in-law  [stepfather],” 
whispered Mr. Creakle, taking me 
by the ear; ‘and a worthy man he 
is, and a man of a strong character. 
He knows me, and I know him. Do 
you know me? Hey?’ said Mr. 
Creakle, pinching my ear with 
ferocious playfulness. 

“You will soon. Hey?” repeated 
with the pain. 

“Not yet? Hey?” repeated Mr. 
Creakle. “But you will soon. Hey?” 

“You will soon. Hey?” repeated 
the man with the wooden leg. I 
afterwards found that he generally 
acted, with his strong voice, as Mr. 
Creakle’s interpreter to the boys. 

I was very much frightened, and 
said, I hoped so, if he pleased. I 
felt, all this while, as if my ear were 
blazing; he pinched it so hard. 

“Tl tell you what I am,” whis- 
pered Mr. Creakle, letting it go at 
last, with a screw at parting that 
brought the water into my eyes, 
“I’m a Tartar.” 

“A Tartar,” said the man with 
the wooden leg. 

“When I say I'll do a thing, I 
do it,” said Mr. Creakle; “and 
when I say I will have a thing 
done, I will have it done.” 

“—Will have a thing done, I will 
have it done,” repeated the man 
with the wooden leg. 

“I am a determined character,” 
said Mr. Creakle. ““That’s what I 


am. I do my duty. That’s what I 
do.” 

“If you please, Sir—” 

Mr. Creakle whispered, “Hah! 
What’s this?” and bent his eyes up- 
on me, as if he would have burnt 
me up with them. 

“If you please, Sir,” I faltered, 
“if I might be allowed (I am very 
sorry indeed, Sir, for what I did) 
to take this writing off, before the 
boys come back—” 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in 
earnest, or whether he only did it 
to frighten me, I don’t know, but 
he made a burst out of his chair, 
before which I precipitately re- 
treated, without waiting for the 
escort of the man with the wooden 
leg, and never once stopped until 
I reached my own bedroom, where, 
finding I was not pursued, I went 
to bed, as it was time, and lay quak- 
ing, for a couple of hours. 

Next morning Mr. Sharp came 
back. Mr. Sharp was the first 
master, and superior to Mr. Mell. 
Mr. Mell took his meals with the 
boys, but Mr. Sharp dined and 
supped at Mr. Creakle’s table. He 
was a limp, delicate-looking gentle- 
man, I thought, with a good deal of 
nose, and a way of carrying his 
head on one side, as if it were a 
little too heavy for him. His hair 
was very smooth and wavy; but I 
was informed by the very first boy 
who came back that it was a wig 
(a second-hand one he said), and 
that Mr. Sharp went out every 
Saturday afternoon to get it curled. 


It was no other than Tommy | 


Traddles who gave me this piece of 
intelligence. He was the first boy 
who returned. He introduced him- 
self by informing me that I should 
find his name on the right-hand 
corner of the gate, over the top- 
bolt. 

It was a happy circumstance for 
me that Traddles came back first. 
He enjoyed my placard so much, 
that he saved me from the embar- 
rassment of either disclosure or 
concealment, by presenting me to 
every other boy who came back, 
great or small, immediately on his 


arrival, in this form of introduc- | 


tion, ‘““Look here! Here’s a game!” 
Happily, too, the greater part of 
the boys came back low-spirited, 
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and were not so boisterous at my 
expense as I had expected. 

Some of them certainly did dance 
about me like wild Indians, and the 
greater part could not resist the 
temptation of pretending that I 
was a dog, and patting and smooth- 
ing me, lest I should bite, and say- 
ing, “Lie down, Sir” and calling me 
Towzer. This was naturally con- 
fusing, among so many strangers, 
and cost me some tears, but on the 
whole it was much better than I 
had anticipated. 

I was not considered as _ being 
formally received into the school, 
however, until J. Steerforth arrived. 
Before this boy, who was reputed to 
be a great scholar, and was very 
good-looking, and at least half-a- 
dozen years my senior, I was carried 
as before a magistrate. He inquired, 
under a shed in the playground, 
into the particulars of my punish- 
ment, and was pleased to express 
his opinion that it was “a_ jolly 
shame’; for which I became bound 
to him ever afterwards. 


Sctioot began in earnest next 
day. A profound impression was 
made upon me, I remember, by the 
roar of voices in the schoolroom 
suddenly becoming hushed as 
death when Mr. Creakle entered 
after breakfast, and stood in the 
doorway looking round upon us 
like a giant in a story-book survey- 
ing his captives. 

Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle’s 
elbow. He had no occasion, I 
thought, to cry out “Silence!” so 
ferociously, for the boys were all 
struck speechless and motionless. 

Mr. Creakle was seen to speak, 
and Tungay was heard, to this 
effect. 

“Now, boys, this is a new half. 
Take care what you’re about, in 
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this new half. Come fresh up to the 
lessons, I advise you, for I come 
fresh up to the punishment. I 
won’t flinch. It will be of no use 
your rubbing yourselves; you won’t 
rub the marks out that I shall give 
you. Now get to work, every boy!” 

When this dreadful exordium 
was over, and Tungay had stumped 
out again, Mr. Creakle came to 
where I sat, and told me that if I 
were famous for biting, he was 
famous for biting, too. He then 
showed me the cane, and asked me 
what I thought of that, for a tooth? 
Was it a sharp tooth, hey? Was it a 
double tooth, hey? Had it a deep 
prong, hey? Did it bite, hey? Did it 
bite? At every question he gave me 
a fleshy cut with it that made me 
writhe; so I was very soon made 
free of Salem House (as Steerforth 
said), and was very soon in tears 
also. 

Not that I mean to say these 
were special marks of distinction, 
which only I received. On the con- 
trary, a large majority of the boys 
(especially the smaller ones) were 
visited with similar instances of 
notice, as Mr. Creakle made the 
round of the schoolroom. Half the 
establishment was writhing and cry- 
ing, before the day’s work began; 
and how much of it had writhed 
and cried before the day’s work 
was over, I am really afraid to 
recollect, lest I should seem to 
exaggerate. 

I should think there never can 
have been a man who enjoyed his 
profession more than Mr. Creakle 
did. He had a delight in cutting at 
the boys, which was like the satis- 
faction of a craving appetite. I am 
confident that he couldn’t resist a 
chubby boy, especially; that there 
was a fascination in such a subject, 
which made him restless in his 





mind, until he had scored 
marked him for the day. 

One day, Traddles (the most un- 
fortunate boy in the world) broke 
a window accidentally, with a ball. 
I shudder at this moment with the 
tremendous sensation of seeing it 
done, and feeling that the ball has 
bounded on to Mr. Creakle’s head. 

Poor Traddles! In a tight sky- 
blue suit that made his arms and 
legs like German sausages, or roly- 
poly puddings, he was the merriest 
and most miserable of all the boys. 
He was always being caned—I think 
he was caned every day that half- 
year, except one holiday Monday 
when he was only ruler’d on both 
hands—and was always going to 
write to his uncle about it, and 
never did. After laying his head on 
the desk for a little while, he would 
cheer up, somehow, begin to laugh 
again, and draw skeletons all over 
his slate, before his eyes were dry. 

Steerforth continued his protec- 
tion of me, and proved a very use- 
ful friend, since nobody dared to 
annoy one whom he honored with 
his countenance. He couldn’t—or, 
at all events, he didn’t—defend me 
from Mr. Creakle, who was very 
severe with me; but whenever I 
had been treated worse than usual, 
he always told me that I wanted a 
little of his pluck, and that he 
wouldn't have stood it himself; 
which I felt he intended for en- 
couragement, and considered to be 
very kind of him. 

There was one advantage, and 
only one that I know of, in Mr. 
Creakle’s severity. He found my 
placard in his way, when he came 
up or down behind the form on 
which I sat, and wanted to make a 
cut at me in passing; for this reason 
it was soon taken off, and I saw it 
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I NEVER HEARD 
A THING: 


Reprinted from The Washington Post and Times-Herald Cpr. 1960 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
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What research says about 


Class Size and 


Human Development 


N the last year or two a renewed 
barrage of criticism has been 
directed at the long-accepted 

premise in education that classes 
of modest size—twenty-five to thirty 
pupils—are not only desirable but 
necessary for effective instruction. 

For example, Alvin C. Eurich, 
executive director of the education 
division of the Ford Foundation, 
recently commented, “Because so 
much in education depends on ‘, 
the first shibboleth that requires 
critical examination is the fixed 
teacher-student ratio.” He goes on 
to note that ‘a half-century of ex- 
perimental work does not support 
this fixation in American educa- 
tion. In fact, research places the 
burden of proof on the proponents 
of small classes. Students do as well 
on examinations, and in many cases 
better, if taught in larger classes by 
superior teachers.” 

When a person as seasoned in the 
educational field as Dr. Eurich uses 
such strong terms as “shibboleth” 
and “fixation” when discussing 
class size, it is appropriate to ex- 
amine closely some of the proba- 
ble reasons for the current vigor- 
ous discussions of teacher-pupil 
ratios and to consider some trends 
in educational thought and in edu- 
cational innovation as they bear on 
class size, the status of research 
data, and the matter of class size 
and human development. 


Some Reasons for the Renais- 
sance of Interest 


In the late 1950’s and early 
1960's, a variety of factors com- 
bined to refocus attention on class 
size. One of these was the increase 


Dr. Shane is dean of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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in the use of educational television. 
Many public schools and campus 
schools have equipped themselves 
for TV teaching, and considerable 
use is made at present of closed 
circuit TV. 

In 1960, the future role of TV 
became even more significant as 
steps were taken, with Ford Foun- 
dation funds, to bring airborne 
programs, transmitted by large 
airplanes, to a potential audience 
of more than 5 million children 
and youth in the Middle West. It 
seems self-evident that such a re- 
source as this imaginative, new use 
of television will continue to stir 
up questions as to the optimum 
size of classes to be exposed to 
such programs. 

A number of professional meet- 
ings in 1960 included panels and 
lectures which dealt with another 
group of devices with probable 
implications for class size and, 
parenthetically, for methods of in- 
struction: the so-called “teaching 
machines,’ models of which are 
now being marketed by nearly a 
dozen companies. The challenges 
of TV and teaching machines have, 
by the way, been ably reviewed in a 
recent U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare publica- 
tion, Technology in the Class- 
room: Challenges to the School Ad- 
ministrator, by Gene C. Fusco. 

Federal monies available to many 
schools for such teaching aids as 
foreign language laboratories pro- 
vide a third potent but little-recog- 
nized element which is having an 
effect on class size. 

At least one educational proj- 
ect is also pertinent. This is the 
experimental study of staff utiliza- 
tion in secondary schools made dur- 
ing 1956-1960 by a commission ap- 
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pointed by NEA’s National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

One report of this study, pre- 
pared by J. Lloyd Trump, is called 
Images of the Future [48p. Single 
copies free. Stock No. F48-107. Or- 
der from NEA]. This project clear- 
ly indicates how staff assignments 
are directly linked to the question 
of class size. 

Finally, growth in pupil popula- 
tion and the continuing teacher 
shortage, greater stress on college 
preparatory programs, criticisms of 
educational methods and outcomes, 
and opposition to the rising cost of 
education have increasingly  in- 
volved the average citizen as well 
as the teacher in determining what 
size classes are both financially de- 
fensible and appropriate to meet 
national needs. 


Trends in Class Size 


In view of the manifest agitation 
and concern with regard to class 
size, what can be said about trends 
in 1961? In certain quarters, there 
seems to be an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance insofar as some increases 
in class size are concerned—but only 
for certain types of classroom situa- 
tions and only under certain ex- 
plicit conditions. 

In Images of the Future, Trump 
suggested a year or two ago that 
“large-group instruction will in- 
clude a number of activities car- 
ried out in groups of 100 or more 
students.”’ But he and the NASSP 
commission also point out that the 
average high school class of twenty- 
five to thirty-five encountered to- 
day “is too large for effective study” 
and “is also too large for success- 
ful discussion.” 

In other words, proposed increas- 
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Only in classes of reasonable size can 


es in class size are advocated only 
for certain suitable types of learn- 
ing activities. 

The Newton (Massachusetts) 
Plan, for example, while utilizing 
some high school classes of from 
fifty to 200, is designed to make 
optimum use of teacher talent, not 
to reduce instructional costs mere- 
ly for the sake of economy. Spe- 
cifically, it is identified with varied 
class sizes and more effective use of 
teacher time, and with changes in 
curriculum and in space and equip- 
ment utilization. 

In addition to certain proposals 
and experiments with large groups, 
vigorous efforts are also being made 
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attention be paid to human values. 


to retain small classes and to re- 
duce class size. 

In the summer of 1959, a group 
of secondary-school English teach- 
ers, meeting on the campus of Rut- 
gers University, proposed that no 
English teacher should ever need 
to meet more than twenty-five stu- 
dents at a time except by choice. 
The “Rutgers Plan” also proposes 
one day per week free of scheduled 
class duties, biweekly class periods, 
use of college-educated housewives 
as assistants, student self-testing 
and_ self-correcting homework pe- 
riods, and increased stress on out- 
side reading and other independ- 
ent study. 


Other expressions of profession- 
al opinion available during the 
present school year add up to what 
is predominantly an endorsement 
of reasonable teaching loads and of 
relatively small classes at all grade 
levels, except for the introduction 
of large-group instruction at the 
secondary level under carefully se- 
lected conditions. 


Current Research Related 

to Class Size 

Research in class size extends 
back at least as far as 1896, when 
J. M. Rice, a pioneer in research, 
began certain early work with an 
indirect bearing on _ teacher-pupil 
ratios. Over the intervening years 
most research data on the topic 
have been either inconclusive or 
contradictory. 

A careful analysis of eighty-five 
such inquiries made since 1903 and 
chosen from among 250 as the 
“most objective” of the lot, showed 
that in thirty-two out of the eighty- 
five the investigators themselves 
did not claim that either large or 
small classes were the more ad- 
vantageous. In thirty-five of the 
studies, small classes proved supe- 
rior in the context of the criteria 
which were applied, and in the re- 
maining eighteen of the eighty-five 
reports, large classes were deemed 
to produce results comparable to 
those achieved by students in small- 
er groups. 

The 1950 and 1960 editions of 
the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research also note the same lack 
of definitive studies which estab- 
lish the “right” or ‘“‘best” class size. 
One is led to infer that the many 
different kinds of elementary and 
secondary classes, the varied char- 
acteristics of local communities, in- 
tellectual and tempermental dif- 
ferences among teachers, and the 
diverse nature of the subject mat- 
ter between grade levels as well as 
within a grade level have made re- 
search on class size a problem that 
could be attacked only in a limited, 
qualified, or piecemeal fashion. 

Recent research in class size also 
often reflects conflicting and/or 
inconclusive data. It includes find- 
ings such as these: 

e At the university level, student 
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retention of subject matter a year 
or more after a course is completed 
is not affected by class size. 

e Small classes foster more edu- 
cational innovations, greater indi- 
vidual attention to pupils, and 
better teaching methods than do 
larger classes. 

e In a sampling of 179 third 
and sixth grades, children in small 
classes (under twenty-seven pupils) 
made slightly higher achievement 
scores than did pupils in large 
classes (thirty or more), but the 
gain was not Statistically _ sig- 
nificant. 

e Elementary school classes that 
exceed thirty pupils have an ad- 
verse affect on the teachers’ efforts 
to individualize instruction. 


Human Values 

Ernest Horn, as far back as 1937, 
pointed out that class size has little 
relationship to achievement as it ts 
commonly measured. However, aca- 
demic achievement is only one of 
several goals of human develop- 
ment to which our schools are com- 
mitted. Neither teachers nor par- 
ents should let themselves be per- 
suaded that average classes can, 
without harm, exceed twenty-five 
pupils in the primary grades or 
enroll more than thirty in the in- 
termediate, junior high, or senior 
high school years. 

For at least a generation, public 
education has been wedded to the 
view that a cluster of basic human 
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and developmental values should 
be the foundation for good educa- 
tion from kindergarten through the 
secondary school. 

These human values are based 
on the following concepts: 

e Teachers must understand in- 
dividual children and youth both 
developmentally and in relation to 
the environments from which they 
come. 

e Opportunity is created by the 
same chance at education for all, 
but justice is served by treating 
children differently. 

e Skill should be built both in 
understanding and in_ practicing 
democratic human relations in 
school. 

e There should be mature guid- 
ance of the pupils’ development of 
moral and spiritual values. 

e The maximum development 
of skills useful to the individual 
and to his society should be culti- 
vated in each student, so that he 
will be of use to himself and to 
others throughout his life. 

It is incongruous, therefore, to 
expect that large classes—classes in 
which students are often reduced 
to a sea of faces rather than rec- 
ognized as unique individuals with 
widely divergent backgrounds— 
will serve fully the interests of hu- 
man development. 

It is not our predominant edu- 
cational purpose, as it is in many 
European schools, to cultivate the 
“clever” child and to equip the 
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“dull” child) merely with the 
nominal measure of literacy he can 
acquire before he is old enough 
to be given a school “leaving cer- 
tificate.” 

U.S. schools disavow the idea 
that some children are more worth 
educating than others and cheer- 
fully accept a significant responsi- 
bility for guiding the social, emo- 
tional, and physical progress of 
all young people in their long quest 
for adult maturity. 

Herein lies the importance of 
smaller classes. Only in groups of 
reasonable size can routine in- 
struction be avoided, the teacher's 
psychological and physical _ pres- 
sures be kept within bounds, and 
effective communication with par- 
ents be maintained. Only in such 
groups can individualized help be 
given to each child, creative plan- 
ning and preparation be stimu- 
lated, and program enrichment be 
encouraged. 

Only when a teacher’s work load 
is kept within reasonable limits 
does he have time for such insti- 
tutionally important tasks as cur- 
riculum planning, evaluation, and 
the furtherance of his professional 
growth through in-service activities 
of enduring value. 

As long as our commitment to 
human development endures, class- 
rooms into which forty, fifty, and 
even sixty children are crammed all 
day long will remain less than 


ideal. + # 
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A BRIEFING FOR PARENTS: 


WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE ? 
HOW IS INTELLIGENCE TESTED ? 

ARE INTELLIGENCE AND TALENT THE SAME? 
SHOULD YOU BE TOLD YOUR CHILD'S 10? 
HOW ARE TEST RESULTS USED? 

DOES 1Q CHANGE? 
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WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE? 


Many people still think of intelligence as some- 
thing all of a piece—something that some lucky souls 
have a lot of while others have only a little. Re- 
search, however, has shown that intelligence is not 
one thing, but a combination of several different 
abilities tied up in a package that is labeled intel- 
ligence. 

Fay’s package, for example, may have a lot of 
one kind of ability—we’ll call it Brand B at the 
moment—and smaller amounts of other kinds. Kay 
on the other hand, may have an ample amount of X, 
more than average of Y, but very little B. Fay 
and Kay may have the same intelligence quotient— 
or IQ, as it is commonly called—and yet have very 
different skills and talents. That’s one reason why 
someone may be outstanding as a salesman, judge, 
or journalist but be unable to do accurate long 
division or use a hammer. 

Of course, there is infinite variety in the intel- 
ligence packages, which come in all sizes and shapes. 


Then too, since abilities tend to strengthen each 
other, it makes a difference what particular combina- 
tion of abilities a package contains. 

After much testing and research, psychologists 
have identified a number of different or primary 
mental abilities. One of these, called the space 
factor, is the ability to visualize objects in space. 
(This ability is what enables a youngster to judge 
ahead of time that there’s not enough room for him 
to ride his tricycle between the coffee table and 
the sofa.) Although most people who are intelligent 
are fairly well supplied with the space factor, some 
highly intelligent people are quite lacking in this pri- 
mary mental ability. 

Another primary ability is called the number 
factor. People who rate high in this do extremely 
well at simple arithmetic problems. Oddly enough, 
however, this ability doesn’t help much in mathe- 
matical reasoning. Thus a successful mathematician 
might be fairly poor in the number factor, but a cash- 
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ier would certainly lose his job unless he were fairly 
good in it. 

Because so much of learning depends on it, one of 
the important primary mental abilities is verbal 
comprehension. Those with a good deal of this 
ability do well in tests of vocabulary or in tests that 
require them to interpret proverbs or to understand 
difficult prose. 

Another verbal factor is word fluency. This in- 
volves producing words according to instructions 
rather than understanding them. A simple test for 
word fluency is to ask someone to write as many 
boys’ names (or girls’ names or words beginning with 
ch) as he can think of in a few minutes. Some peo- 
ple can dash off a long list with ease while others 
have a terrible time. 

Verbal comprehension and word fluency are dif- 
ferent mental abilities in the sense that one person 
may talk very fluently even though he has a limited 
vocabulary, and someone else may understand com- 
plicated prose and have a large vocabulary even 
though he has almost no talent for expressing himself 
in words. 

It will come as no news that some of us have good 
memories and others have poor ones. The ability to 
memorize doesn’t have much connection with the 
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other primary abilities—that is, someone who has a 
good memory may or may not be blessed with other 
primary abilities. 

There appear to be several distinct kinds of 
memory abilities. For example, there seems to be a 
difference between the ability to memorize intention- 
ally—a list of historical dates, let’s say—and the indi- 
vidual’s ability to recall casual past experiences that 
he has had. 

One of the most interesting of the primary mental 
abilities is induction. This is the ability to discover 
the underlying rule or principle in the material that 
one is working with. We do not know yet whether 
this ability is associated with creativeness. 

The primary abilities have been detected in all 
young people, ranging from kindergarten to college 
students. Just about the same abilities are found at 
the different ages, although some of the abilities de- 
velop much sooner than others. For instance, the 
space and number factors mature rather early while 
verbal comprehension matures rather late. 

veriments are being carried on to try to find 
out whether children with certain combinations of 
primary mental abilities can learn to read more 
easily than others. If this is found to be the case, 
then other experiments will be carried on to find 


out if (and how) the way we teach reading should 
vary depending on the combination of abilities that 
a child has. 

The primary abilities, some (but not all) of which 
have been discussed in this article, can be developed 
by training. However, if two children who differ in 
one of the primary abilities drilled for 100 hours in 
that ability, the more gifted child would almost cer- 
tainly improve more than the less gifted one. Both of 
them would no doubt improve, but the difference in 
their ability would probably be greater after practice 
than before. 

Are the primary mental abilities inherited? There 
is more or less general agreement that they are, but 
the environment that a child grows up in and the 
strength of his desire to do well have a good deal ol 
influence on how effectively he uses his abilities. O| 
course, no amount of opportunity and encourage- 
ment will produce outstanding results in someone 
who has inherited very little mental ability from his 
ancestors. 

When we have discovered a child’s primary abili- 
ties, we have a picture of what we refer to as his 
mental profile. Students often choose careers in keep- 
ing with their mental profiles. For example, young- 
sters whose profiles are highest in the several verbal 





abilities are usually interested in some such occupa- 
tion as writing or journalism. Sometimes, a mental 
profile shows an outstanding ability which the stu- 
dent had no idea he possessed. 

The mental profile is useful in advising students 
about choosing an occupation. It should be used 
with discretion, however, because people sometimes 
become outstanding in a field even though their 
mental profile indicates that they do not have special 
abilities for it. 


Clearly, it is much more useful for the school to 
know what each student’s mental profile is than to 
know merely what his IQ is. So far, we have barely 


started to obtain the information that we need to 
have about intelligence, although our present knowl- 
edge enables us to do a good deal better job of 
judging mental abilities than was possible twenty 
years ago. Undoubtedly, more primary abilities will 
be identified and some of the conclusions we have 
reached may have to be changed. Eventually, addi- 
tional information should make us quite skilled in 
planning the best possible education for each child 
and in selecting the right people for each kind of 
work. + + 


The judge may be great with the 
gavel but horrible with the hammer. 
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HOW IS INTELLIGHNCE TESTED? 


When your child’s teacher tells you that your 
child has been given an intelligence test, just what 
does he mean? What kind of test is it? How many 
children take it at one time? How long does it take 
the child to complete the test? What does it actually 
measure? 

In most cases, the test your child takes is one of 
the dozen or so widely used group intelligence tests. 
These are paper and pencil tests, given to your 
child and to many other children at the same time. 
Often the classroom teacher himself gives the test 
to his students. Sometimes, all the pupils in a grade 
are brought together in an auditorium and tested in 
a large group. In either case, the testing takes only 
from about a half-hour to an hour and a quarter, 
depending on which test is used. 

Special tests are available to test the intelligence 
of young children who are not yet able to read. 
These tests are made up almost entirely of pictures 
and figures. The teacher giving the test reads the di- 


rections aloud to the children, and the children then 
draw X’s or connecting lines as answers to the ques- 
tions. 

For example, the children might be asked to mark 
with an X the largest of several pictured objects, or to 
mark the pictures in a group that belong together. 
Or, the person giving the test will ask the children 
to mark the picture among several that shows an 
animal or an object named by the examiner. Children 
who haven't yet learned to read might also be asked 
to complete a picture that has missing parts. 

When tests are given to children who are a bit 
older—those in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades—letters, 
numerals, and word forms are included as rapidly 
as the children learn in the classroom what these 
things mean. 

Up to now, we have been explaining group tests. 
These are by far the most common. There are, how- 
ever, tests given to one pupil at a time which take 
longer and are more accurate. They should be given 


J. Raymond Gerberich, director, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 





only by persons especially trained to do so—a school 
psychologist, for example. 

The intelligence test measures the mental age of a 
child in relationship to other children. (If seven- 
year-old Tommy, for example, gets the same score as 
the average score of children aged eight and a half, 
he has a mental age of 8-6.) The intelligence quotient 
is obtained by dividing mental age by chronological 
age and multiplying the result by 100 (just to get 
rid of decimals) . 

An IQ between 90 and 110 is considered normal or 
average. Scores above 130 imply superior intelligence; 
above 140, very superior intelligence. Some tests in- 


dicate to us more than this—they suggest, in addition 
to an over-all IQ, how capable a child is at the lan- 
guage or verbal parts of learning and also how capable 
he is at number learning. 


Intelligence tests give a sampling of some of the in- 
gredients that we think go into what we call intelli- 
gence. Different facets are measured at different ages 
and so the results will vary. Different tests designed 
for the same age level will also give varying scores. 

In a general- sense, intelligence tests indicate a 
pupil’s ability to adapt to new situations or, to put it 
another way, his ability to learn the kinds of things 
he is expected to learn at school. Intelligence cannot 


be measured directly. We measure ability to perform 
tasks which we believe require intelligence. 

Clearly, children cannot be asked to answer ques- 
tions or do other tasks unless they deal with some- 
thing they have already experienced, read about, or 
been told about. So, it is important that the various 
items on an intelligence test cover wide areas. Other- 
wise the test would be unfair. 

As we have said, the score a child gets on an in- 
telligence test is taken as an indication of his ability 
to learn or adapt. Roughly speaking, it is assumed 
that what a child has already learned will tell us to 
some degree what he is able to learn. 

Since intelligence tests depend largely on knowl- 
edge and skills that have been learned, one might 
ask if they are just the same as achievement tests. 
Actually, they are not, although they do resemble 
them in some ways. In general the difference is that 
achievement tests are designed to measure what a child 
has actually learned. Intelligence tests, on the other 
hand, try to measure a child’s ability to see relation- 
ships between things; to reason; to manipulate, com- 
pare, contrast, and otherwise handle materials which 
are so commonly known and so simple in themselves 
that almost any child can understand and take the 
test even though he may not do well on it. + & 





Are “intelligent” children also those with creative 
talents? Is six-year-old Mary, avid encyclopedia 
reader, also a writer of tender or whimsical poetry? 
Is nine-year-old Mike, IQ 150 plus, inveterate fan 
of science-straight and science-fiction, also an inventor 
of new adaptations to his electronic kit? Or are the 
children who are not so academically able sometimes 
the ones who come up with the most and the best 
ideas when they encounter a problem? 

The answer is: We really don’t know. Some recent 
research and special tests that claim to measure as- 
pects of creativity indicate that there isn’t much rela- 

iY tionship between creativity and intelligence (when 
defined as academic ability), and that ycoungsters 
with high intelligence quotients who get high marks 

will not automatically score high in tests of creativity. 

Other research, however, shows a marked degree 


Elizabeth Monroe Drews, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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1Q’s necessarily the ones who are the most creative? 


of relationship between superior mental ability and 
creativity. And those who have worked with gifted 
children report that the highly intelligent children 
are likely to be talented in one or more fields, and 
the most talented are also generally found to be highly 
intelligent. 

It may be that creativity per se is not so much a 
special ability as it is a deep desire to understand, 
an intense and unwavering urge to discover and 
achieve, and a great self-confidence. This may mean 
that creativity in an individual is not so much a result 
of a greater ability as it is a result of greater use of 
the ability one has. Perhaps creative people are those 
who believe that the impossible can be done and that 
they are the ones to do it. 

In any event, we need to remember two things. 
First, present tests of creativity measure only a small 
part of what it means to be creative. Second, intelli- 
gence tests probably do not show the full range of a 
child’s intellectual capacity, and his school grades are 
not a complete index of his brain power, particularly 
if they reflect chiefly his ability to remember and re- 
peat facts in a parrot-like way. 

Until we can measure both creativity and _ intel- 
ligence more accurately, we cannot say with certainty 


how the two qualities are related. + + 





YES, says James B. Bonder 


A recent ruling by the New York State Education 
Department requires public schools in that state to 
make IQ and other records available to parents. 
Ruling or no ruling, I believe school staffs should 
tell you your child’s IQ. For them not to tell you is 
about as sensible as testing your child’s eyes and 
then not letting you know whether or not he needs 
glasses. Although no prescription can be written to 
immediately improve mental “vision,” knowing the 
score may help you make more intelligent decisions 
with regard to your child’s future. 

Let’s take the hypothetical case of a bright sister, 
Marian, and her duller brother, Marvin. When the 
parents are told that Marian has a high IQ, they can 
also be shown how they can work with the school to 
provide the varied experiences and educational chal- 
lenges that will help her use her talents. With- 
out this stimulus, Marian could easily become bored 
or prone to drift because learning is so easy for her. 

In Marvin’s case, the parents can be tactfully 


SHOULD YOU BE TOLD 


warned to avoid odious comparisons between the two 
children, which might build up a damaging sense ol 
inferiority in Marvin and superiority in Marian. 
More important, it can also be pointed out that be- 
cause frustration often results when goals are set that 
cannot be reached, Marvin should not be driven 
toward objectives beyond his limits. Instead, school 
and parents should co-operate in leading and en- 
couraging him toward improvement which, though 
slow, may in time enable him to make better scores 
on subsequent tests. Again, knowing Marvin's weak- 
nesses, his parents will better realize the importance 
of helping to develop his strongest points. If, for 
example, he likes plants or machines, his parents 
can find many ways to help him build one of these in- 
terests into a useful and satisfying career. 

If your school has a policy of reporting IQ data 
to some or all parents, then you have a right to expect 
that through workshops and the like, you will be 


helped to use the data constructively. + + 


Dr. Bonder is professor of education, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 





YOUR CHILD’S IQ? 


I believe there are both practical and psychological 
reasons why the school should not tell you your 
child’s IQ. In the first place, limited test results may 
not be reliable. Furthermore, intelligence testing and 
the interpretation of those tests is a complex process. 
To explain the process and the results requires tech- 
nical language that is hard for laymen to understand. 
Moreover, much of the meaning of the test results 
for the individual child can be best understood in re- 
lation to the scores of many other children. 

Specially trained educators and psychologists have 
the background necessary to put 1Q information to 
good use, but to translate it into terms that are of 
practical value to you is very difficult and time-con- 
suming. I believe it is much better for school person- 
nel to put this time and effort into talking with you 
about many aspects of your child’s progress. 

Great as are the practical difficulties of giving 1Q 
results to parents, the psychological hazards are even 
greater. Let’s look at two other possibilities for Dr. 


NO, says John A. R. Wilson 


Bonder’s “‘bright sister, Marian.” She already has an 
idea, of course, that she is bright, but finding out 
(as she almost inevitably will if her parents know) 
what a high IQ she has may make her a priggish 
little intellectual snob. Or, her parents may be so 
eager to provide intellectual challenges that they 
make her nervous, irritable, or even ill as they pres- 
sure her to live up to her IQ. 

As for Marvin—his parents may either start fussing 
about his school work in a worried, broody way, or 
they may decide there’s no hope for him. In the 
first case, he may try very hard but be so tense that 
he'll trip more than ever over his slow mental feet. 
In the second case, convinced he’s the family dumb- 
bell, he’ll probably give up trying and drop out of 
school as soon as he can. 

Given the dangers involved in making intelligence 
test results standard “home equipment,” children will 
have a greater chance to become their best selves if 
parents generally don’t know the score. + tt 
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Dr. Wilson is director of student teaching, University of California, Santa Barbara. 





HOW ARE TEST 


Once your child has been given an intelligence test 
and an 1Q has been recorded for him, the school must 
begin its ‘task of analyzing that IQ—finding out what 
it indicates for your child at this stage of his school 
life. 

This is a job for specially trained persons such as 
school psychologists or guidance counselors. In smaller 
schools, administrators and classroom teachers may 
have to learn how to perform this evaluative function. 
Until information about a child’s IQ is evaluated by 
someone who is competent to do so, it has very little 
meaning and cannot be put to use in guiding the 
child’s progress. 

The score your child has made on his test is always 
examined in the light of other information about 
him, such as his grades in various subjects, teacher 
evaluations and comments, his scores on achievement 
tests, and his responses on questionnaires which 
measure his interests. All these together become a 
part of the child’s permanent record. They give the 


RESULTS USED? 


guidance director a picture of the child’s growth and 
development over a period of years. This picture is 
much more valuable than just one or two scores on 
various tests the child has taken during just one school 
year. 

Let’s look at some of the tests a child is likely to 
take during his school years. Of course, testing pro- 
grams vary from place to place. 

In some schools a primary mental test is given to 
each child early in his school experience. This test 
helps the school staff decide whether the child is re: uly 
to read and ready to begin his other formal academic 
instruction. 

In many schools, intelligence tests are given at 
intervals—say in first grade and again in third grade. 
(You can learn from your child’s teacher or a school 
administrator about the testing patterns and_ pro- 
cedures in your child’s school.) These test scores are 
studied and compared with the scores the child has 
made on achievement tests. This tells the guidance 


Lena Wyan Mische, guidance director, Laura Speed Elliott High School, Boonville, Missouri 
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1Q’‘s and other measurements help the counselor guide the student. 


director and the teachers whether the child is progress- 
ing as well as he is able. 

The student will probably be given another intelli- 
gence test when he enters junior high school. 

Frequently in the first year of senior high school, 
the student will be given a mental maturity test. 
This reveals the student’s IQ in several ability areas, 
and helps the school to direct the student to the 
courses he needs. These scores are particularly help- 
ful for guiding students who are having learning 
difficulties. 

Finally, another kind of test may be given to tenth 
grade students. This test, plus other information, not 
only shows which student is slow and which fast, but 
points up probable limitations and strengths as 
regards talents and special abilities. It helps the 
counselor answer such student questions as “Should 
I go to college?” and “What kind of work am I best 
suited for?” A student’s score on this test is usually 
sent to colleges which request the information. 

These various kinds of tests help in answering ques- 
tions for the guidance personnel and the teachers. 
They are helpful in fitting instruction to the student 
and in guiding him in the kind of life he can suc- 
cessfully live today and after his school days are 


over. + F 





DOES IQ CHANGE? 


The score a child makes on an intelligence test de- 
pends, of course, on how quickly and how well his 
mind and memory work. But other things are in- 
volved too. 

For example, his score is likely to be better if he 
has been getting satisfaction from solving problems 
in school and at home. His score will be affected by 
how well he wants to do. It will be better if he has 
had much practice solving problems. 

If he is afraid of tests, he will not do as well as he 
would if he thinks of tests as a challenge he is able 
to meet. Another thing that will make a difference 
is how much a child depends on other people. The 
more independent and self-reliant he is, the better 
he is likely to do on the test. 

So, you can see that a child’s IQ depends on 
several things, including those mentioned above. Be- 
cause these things can and do change, a youngster’s 
IQ can change considerably from his early childhood 
to his high school days. His score is more likely to 


rise than to fall. In many cases, of ccurse, it will re- 
main relatively unchanged. (No way has yet been 
found to guarantee the improvement of a child’s 
intelligence.) 

At the Fels Research Institute, where we have been 
studying child growth and development for many 
years, we have found that the IQ’s of the children we 
studied changed most dramatically between the ages 
of six and twelve. Taking alternate forms of the same 
test at regular intervals, a fourth of the children we 
tested increased their scores by eighteen to fifty-seven 
IQ points from age two and a half to age twelve. 

We think that the increases happened mostly | 
cause these children came to rely on themselves more 
as they got more satisfaction from being able to 
master the problems they came across in school, at 
home, and at play. 

What does all this mean to the parent and to the 
teacher? Well, for one thing, it means we should not 
attach more importance to IQ scores than they deserve. 


L. W. Sontag, director, Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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The IQ score gives us a general idea how intelligent 
a child is, but it does not tell the whole story. 

Also, since we now know that independent children 
who have learned to compete successfully do better 
on intelligence tests, we should do all we can to en- 
courage children to be more independent and to face 
challenges. We should help build their self-confidence. 

We have to find out what areas each child works 
best in, and give him challenging opportunities to 
work successfully in those areas. This leads him to 
view an intellectual problem as a potentially pleas- 
ant emotional experience. 

Another interesting thing we found out at Fels 
Institute is that twice as many boys as girls show 
large increases in their IQ’s. Research elsewhere 
agrees with this finding. For instance, one study— 
of elementary school children—showed that boys do 
better than girls on tests which measure their ability 
to be creative and to adjust to changing ideas. 

After studying these differences between boys and 
girls, we think there are several reasons for them. 

Apparently, boys enjoy competing more than girls 
do, and they depend on themselves more when they 
are solving problems. Boys, too, seem to be less 
hemmed in by conventional thinking both in real 
life and in test situations. 


A child must not be afraid of saying or doing 
the wrong thing if he is going to be able to create 
when he is working with ideas. Boys seem to have 
less fear about this than girls. We believe this is 
because girls, as they are brought up in our society, 
are expected to conform more, to follow rather than 
lead, to be co-operative rather than competitive. 

Another reason girls improve less in these tests 
than boys is that our society expects boys to be 
smarter than girls, particularly in things like science 
and mathematics. 

Furthermore, in test makers’ attempts to avoid the 
criticism of an overemphasis on verbal ability in tests, 
they have perhaps overemphasized knowledge of math 
and science—subjects of particular interest to boys. 

Also, it is sometimes considered unfeminine to be 
too smart. For instance, when an eleven-year-old girl 
is asked to solve a difficult arithmetic problem, she 
may be afraid to be the only one in the class to 
answer it. She may not even try to solve it, telling 
herself that arithmetic is of no interest to her, that 
it is a boys’ skill anyway. 

We should encourage both our girls and our boys 
to make maximum use of their intelligence. And we 
should attempt to create a climate for intellectual 
growth at home as well as in school. + £& 
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Headquarters for the 1961 NEA convention will be 


HE ninety-ninth convention of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation will open on June 25, 

1961, in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
—an ideal place for a meeting, with 
its hotels and motels within walk- 
ing distance of Convention Hall. 

All convention sessions and ex- 

hibits will be held in the newly 
modernized Convention Hall. Dele- 
gates will be seated on the main 
floor, for ease in transacting the 
business of the Representative As- 
sembly. The hall’s balconies have 
ample seating space for the thou- 
sands of NEA members who will 
attend, but not as delegates. 


Onr of the first events of the 
week-long convention will be the 
traditional vesper service on Sun- 
day afternoon. James Robinson, 
pastor of the Church of the Master, 
New York City, and one of the 
nation’s outstanding ministers, will 
speak at the service. 

Sir Ronald Gould, general sec- 
retary of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, 
and president of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, will address 


Miss Kline, on leave from her position 
as head of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Waukesha (Wisconsin) High 
School, is 1960-61 president of NEA. 
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NEA in Atlantic City 


CLARICE KLINE 


the convention at the closing ses- 
sion, Friday night, June 30. Sir 
Ronald is known for his deep un- 
derstanding of education in the 
world and for his delightful wit. 

Two additional general session 
speakers will be announced. All of 
the general sessions will revolve 
around the present NEA theme, “A 
Charge To Keep.” 

Five business sessions are sched- 
uled throughout the week to allow 
delegates adequate time to con- 
sider and vote upon the policies 
and programs of the Association. 
Departmental meetings will be held 
on Monday and on Wednesday. 

Open hearings concerning the 
activities of NEA’s committees and 
commissions are scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon. On Thursday, 
a series of sectional meetings on 
developments and promising prac- 
tices in education will focus on the 
presentation of new ideas now be- 
ing carried out and on general dis- 
cussion of practical applications 
and implications of these ideas. 

The traditional Classroom Teach- 
ers Banquet and program is 
planned for Tuesday evening, with 
one promised innovation—enough 
tickets!) On Thursday evening, 


Atlantic City’s newly modernized Convention Hall. 


members and delegates will take 
part in Friendship Night, including 
the reception of the NEA presi- 
dent and the presentation of candi- 
dates for NEA offices. 

Ample time will be allowed dur- 
ing the week for state delegation 
meetings. State headquarters rooms 
will be in the Traymore Hotel. 


An NEA convention is a won- 
derful experience filled with stimu- 
lating meetings, outstanding speak- 
ers, and fascinating exhibits. The 
Delegate Assembly in its delibera- 
tions is an impressive example of 
how a great professional organiza- 
tion operates in the democratic 
framework of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and representative govern- 
ment. 

Policies and goals are deter- 
mined at this annual meeting that 
will continue to “elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of education in 
the United States.” 

If you have never attended an 
NEA convention, your president 
herewith issues you a personal in- 
vitation to come to Atlantic City 
in 1961. If you are a convention 
veteran, your president hopes that 
you will find the 1961 convention 


the best ever! + + 
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MENTAL MOTORS REV UP 


in this self-contained, junior high classroom. 


HE could-but-won’t — students, 
those with average _intelli- 
gence but subaverage achieve- 

ment, have at some time concerned 
almost every educator. Many ex- 
periments and pilot programs have 
been developed with these academ- 
ic nonachievers in mind. 

Some of our boys at Sequoia 
Junior High School, in Fontana, 
California, were just such a group. 
They used to upset almost every 
regular class they attended, and 
they made up the minority respon- 
sible for the majority of the tru- 
ancies in our total school popula- 
tion. 

Now, after a year and a half in 
a self-contained classroom, designed 
around the field of automotive and 


: . ’ { 
mechanical education, they’re com- 


ing to school enthusiastically, and 
complaining that the days aren't 
long enough. 


‘Tem classroom looks like an 
auto mechanic’s shop. The usual 
chalkboards, tables, and chairs are 
there, but so are motors on metal 
stands, tool panels, work benches, 
air compressors, gauges, and charts. 
A canopy adjoining the classroom 
provides cover for eight cars, and 
the whole area is well-fenced to 
protect the school’s investment in 
equipment. 

But this is no setup for just tink- 
ering with cars. Regular junior 
high school subjects are geared to 
the units of work in automobile 
mechanics. 

To develop language skills, for 
example, each boy keeps a _ note- 
book for describing in his own 
words the sequence of procedure 
Mr. Johns, former principal of Sequoia 
Junior High School, Fontana, Cali- 
fornia, is principal of Alder Junior 


High School, also in the Fontana Uni- 
fied School District. 
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for each job, such as cleaning a 
carburetor or adjusting and relin- 
ing brakes. Write-ups are checked 
not only for technical accuracy, 
but for correct grammar, spelling, 
and general ability in self-expres- 
sion. Weekly spelling tests, how- 
ever, are more likely to contain 
words such as centrifugal, chassis, 
differential, and torque than cen- 
tennial, classic, diffident, and _ tor- 
ture. 

In social studies, where trans- 
portation is a rather “common car- 


In 1958-59, fifty-seven per cent of 
urban school districts provided pupil 
transportation service, according to 
the NEA Research Division. 


rier,’ we hitch on a trailer and 
freight the subject with study of 
transportation in other countries, 
as well as our own, including geo- 
graphical and industrial aspects. 

An emphasis on the _ physical 
sciences is especially appropriate 
for our boys because Fontana, home 
of Kaiser Steel, is an industrial city. 
The steel-making process and its 
relation to the automobile indus- 
try is a natural for local vocational 
training. 

The practical uses of many fun- 
damental mathematical processes 
also pop up almost daily in an 
auto-centered classroom. In_ the 
morning, a youngster may be mak- 
ing micrometrical measurements as 
he repairs an old car; in the after- 
noon, he may be figuring out the 
monthly payments he’d have to 
make on a new one. 


Except for the time in physical 
education class, the boys spend the 
entire school day in their own class- 
room with their special instructor, 
W. V. Lesondak. 

Before a boy is enrolled in the 
program, a conference is held with 
his parents to assure their under- 
standing of its purpose and objec- 
tives. The conferences also help us 
gauge the amount of co-operation 
we can expect from the parents, 
and, of course, no boy is enrolled 
unless his parents have given ap- 
proval. 

Parental support has been de- 
monstrably enthusiastic—and_prac- 
tical. After a conference or a visit 
to the class, several fathers have 
bought old cars and driven—or 
towed—them to the school. Work- 
ing on a battered jalopy of his own 
gives a boy a real incentive to do 
his best and remain in the program. 


I; is our firm belief that the ac- 
ademic growth of these boys is 
greater than it would have been 
had they remained in regular class- 
es. And they also have been devel- 
oping practical, constructive skills 
which should help them become 
useful citizens. 

We realize, of course, that our 
approach is not unique, but rather 
only one of many methods being 
used to tailor curriculum to indi- 
vidual needs. Nor do we see our 
plan as the cure-all for every ac- 
ademic and disciplinary ill. 

What we do believe is that this 
type of self-contained classroom 
has promise and a significant ad- 
vantage because it appeals to the 
natural impulses of youth—the de- 
sire to manipulate, to create, to ex- 
plore, to beautify, to possess, and 
to be an active member of a social 
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HARAOH set the children of Is- 
rael the almost impossible 
task of making bricks with- 
out straw. NEA’s Department of 
Classroom Teachers sent me all the 
way to Samoa to teach primary 
teachers to teach reading without 
books, crayons, paints, records, or 
any other resource materials. But I 
am deeply grateful for the assign- 
ment, which provided my greatest 
challenge in my long career of 
teaching. 


ii experience occurred last 
summer at an institute held for 
teachers in the sixty-seven native 
schools in American Samoa. The 
Samoan Department of Education 
had invited the Department of 
Classroom Teachers to send an ele- 
mentary teacher to participate in 
the institute, and I was chosen be- 
cause of long experience, partly in 
rural schools. 

On July 18, I flew from Honolulu 
to Pago Pago, and on July 25 faced 
my students, about 120 locally ed- 
ucated Samoans, many of whom 
were seventh grade graduates—and 
this by Samoan, not stateside, stand- 
ards. 

Because English is the official 
language of the Samoan govern- 
ment, schools there have been at- 
tempting to teach English from the 
first grade up. Yet many of those 
whom I was to instruct in how to 
teach reading knew English only 
well enough to carry on the sim- 
plest conversations; often they 
could not read and understand the 
instructions in their teachers’ man- 
ual. 

They do a fair job with numbers 
because they can count shells and 
coconuts, but they freely admit, 
“We don’t know how to teach read- 
ing or English.”” And the children 
whom they are supposed to teach 
to read and write English generally 
come to school with no spoken Eng- 
lish in their vocabularies. 

Among those at the institute with 
me were three New Zealanders who 
had worked with similar peoples in 
other islands. Of these, my closest 
associate was Eileen Grant, super- 

Miss Cope teaches second grade at the 


Lee Rivins Elementary School, Amarillo, 
Texas. 
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visor of “infant” schools in the 
Cook Islands. She and I persuaded 
the education officials to let us pre- 
pare teachers to conduct a six-week 
reading readiness program instead 
of putting a pre-primer printed in 
English into the hands of a non- 
English speaking child on his first 
day. 

Miss Grant and I taught our stu- 
dent teachers for the first grade as 
if they were children, teaching sim- 
ple listening activities through 
songs and poems, and showing them 
how to do such things as make and 
use readiness charts and flash cards 
for drill. Reinforcement of learn- 
ing by repetition seemed to be a 
new idea. 

Many of our students were ex- 
hausted when classes closed at 2 
pM, for they had risen at 4:30 AM 


Leaching 
Reading 


in Samoa 


IDA LEE COPE 











to walk to school or to catch the 
one early morning government bus. 
And, after school, the women, a 
large percentage of whom were 
pregnant, had to clean the build- 
ing. This was a menial job, as Sa- 
moa has an annual rainfall of 200 
inches, and our school was just 
across the harbor from Rainmaker 
Mountain. 

Our building, a junior high 
school, had no lights, and we drank, 
Gideon-fashion, from a_ kitchen- 
type sink. The students, according 
to Samoan style, sat cross-legged on 
long, backless benches. 

At the close of the institute, my 
colleagues and I made a number 
of recommendations, ranging from 
provision of a dictionary for every 
teacher to extensive in-service train- 
ing in teaching of reading skills for 
teachers and supervisors. 

At least one recommendation is 
to take immediate effect. This is 
our proposal that first grade chil- 
dren progress only through the 
pre-primer and the primer, and that 
all other elementary pupils repeat 
the last half of their previous year 
before going into new material. 
This is a significant step, but only 
a partial answer to the problem of 
teaching reading in Samoa. 


Meanwuue, the teachers have a 
crying need for books, pictures, 
sample work books—or anything! 
Some elementary health and science 
books have already been sent from 
California, and I urge other teach- 
ers to share what they can with Sa- 
moa. Use domestic postage rates 
and address materials to Marvin 
Senter, director of education, Pago 
Pago, American Samoa. = & 


Many Samoan schools are as small and primitive as this dwelling. 












































TO THE STUDENT 


AN began reaching for a dic- 
tionary to help him under- 

# stand almost before 
he had a written language. First 
he set down his thoughts by draw- 
ing pictures, or ideograms; then 
he developed signs, called phono- 
grams, to represent speech sounds. 

As phonograms gradually re- 
placed ideograms, people needed 
help in understanding this new 
form of written expression. It was 
then that the first crude diction- 
aries, called syllabaries, began to 
appear. These syllabaries were 
clay tablets, on which the signs 
were written vertically. 

In medieval times, when Latin 
was the language of learned men 
in the Western world, Latin dic- 
tionaries were common. Then, as 


words 
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national languages developed, bi- 
lingual dictionaries were needed to 
explain Latin words in everyday 
language. 

The _ first English dictionary, 
called A Table Alphabeticall, com- 
piled by Robert Cawdrey in the 
early 1600's, contained only about 
3000 “hard” words. For nearly one 
hundred years thereafter, the dif- 
ficulty of words was the chief rea- 
son for putting them in a diction- 
ary. Then dictionary makers, or 
lexicographers, went through a 
period when they felt it their duty 
to select only the words that were 
“good” for literary use and to de- 
fine their “proper’’ meanings ac- 
cording to the literary tastes of 
their time. 

In England, about 1750, such 
leading authors as Addison, Swift, 
and Pope decided that English had 


rin 


reached such perfection that fur- 
ther improvement was_ unlikely. 
They persuaded the _ scholarly 
Samuel Johnson to prepare a dic- 
tionary to preserve the language 
at its peak. 

Dr. Johnson spent several years 
selecting quotations from the best 
writers to illustrate the meaning 
of words. Sometimes in defining a 
word, his own prejudices crept in. 
One often-quoted example is his 
definition of oats as “a grain which 
in England is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland 
the people.” 

Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, how- 
ever, remained such a standard of 
excellence that fifty years later 
(about 1800) it inspired our own 
best-known lexicographer, Noah 
Webster, to begin publishing simi- 
lar standards of usage for America. 

Today, of course, dictionaries no 
longer give only difficult or “good” 
words, or attempt to freeze lan- 
guage at a peak. Now, in deciding 
what words are to be included and 
how they should be defined, lexi- 
cographers try to record and 
analyze the words that are most 
frequently used, how they are used, 
by whom, and when. Such word 
study requires constant examina- 
tion of everything printed in 
English: books, newspapers, maga- 
zines—even mail-order 
and menus. 

Compiling a dictionary is no 
longer the work of a Johnson or 
Webster assisted by a few clerks, 
but depends on specialists in many 
fields, such as art, religion, philos- 
ophy, music, science, and sports. 
New editions appear periodically, 
so that new words may be included 
and all materials brought up to 
date. 

Compared with today’s diction- 
ary, Dr. Johnson’s creaked like the 


supports 


catalogues 
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DICTIONAR) 


he 


cart that carried oats to the barn 
in his time. Dictionaries we use are 
as complex and skillfully put to- 
gether as a 1961 automobile, and 
they help us travel more’ smoothly 
along the learning turnpike. 


Follow These Trails 


1. The definition of any word in- 
cludes interesting and useful in- 
formation in addition to an ex- 
planation of its meaning. Study 
the definitions of several words and 
indicate below what information 
about a word is always put in 
parentheses: 


AR TP GRONS 


2. Examine the definitions of 
these words to find out how they 
got their present meanings: as- 
sassin, candidate, curfew, sandwich, 
vernacular. 

3. Along with the definitions of 
words, dictionaries sometimes carry 
useful tables, diagrams, and _illus- 
trations. In your dictionary, find: 

A list of chemical elements. How 
many elements begin with pr? ___ 

A table of weights and measure- 
ments. How many pounds make a 
stone? How many scruples 
make a dram? How many 
grains make a pennyweight? ___ 

A table of monetary units. What 
countries use groschen 

; centavos 
; kopecks 
ee: ee ey 

The Jewish calendar. What are 
the names of the first four months? 














include 
which 


4. Often dictionaries 
supplementary materials 
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add greatly to their value as ready 
reference books. Find a dictionary 
with: 

A geographical gazetteer. Where 
are these cities located? 
Arkhangelsk 
Coimbatore 
Kecskemet 
Rjukan 
Sikandarabad sicitalainta i 

A list of biographical names. 
Who was Dreyfus? 


What did Murillo do? —____ 
What nationality was Hipparchus? 


When was Nijinsky born? 
When did William Penn die? 

A list of given names. What does 
your own name mean? 





A vocabulary of rhymes. Can you 
complete this couplet? 
A man with a torso oblique 
Has a most peculiar 


Blaze These Trails Yourself 


1. Without consulting a diction- 
ary (until you are ready to check 
your answers) try to guess the lan- 
guage from which these words were 
originally borrowed: 
eT 
boomerang 
SIT" cestitettinsaiebiinatinaaiitiniesinnamaniins 
REY: ssecrcteieensicnteinienictinitaanainniaiiiin 
ketchup 
kyak 
parley 
poodle 
pajama 
stanza ssenrenmenanendaiinisinannnisicitiasininaiaess 

2. List at least six words which 
have come to us from the North 
American Indians: 


3. Find a dictionary composed 
entirely of synonyms and antonyms 
and list five synonyms for bad 





and five antonyms for right 


4. An acronym is a word formed 
from the first letters or syllables of 
other words. The following are 
acronyms. Find out what the let- 
ters in these words stand for: 
SPAR 
WASP 
radar 
minicam 

5. Military and technical terms 
often become new words in our 
dictionaries. List some words that 
have come into frequent use since 
World War II or the advent of 
television: 


To Librarians and Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Junior-Senior High Schools 


This month’s double spread is 
designed to increase student 
awareness of the wide range of 
information dictionaries can supply 
in addition to the help they give in 
spelling and defining words. 

Because it may be necessary for 
your students to consult un- 
abridged dictionaries as they fol- 
low the suggested “trails,” you will 
probably want to allow a week or 
two for completion of the assign- 
ment. 

This double spread was pre- 
tested in the Hoffman-Boston (jun- 
ior and senior) High School, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. Reprints are avail- 
able, 35 for $1; no orders less than 
$1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Conflict with a Pupil 


CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS 


classroom—between pupil and 

teacher, and between pupil 
and pupil—can become occasions 
for growth, when the caring of one 
person gives another strength and 
help. 

A confrontation is a meeting of 
persons involving an issue or dis- 
pute. The confrontation happens 
sometimes suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, and almost always unpredict- 
ably. To be effectively resolved, it 
requires that the individuals re- 
main together until there is a 
resolution of feeling. The individ- 
uals may end the confrontation 
still at odds as far as the issue is 
concerned, but if they separate at 
odds with each other, the confron- 
tation is not resolved. 

In a classroom confrontation, the 
child must be free to maintain his 
own identity. He must be respected 
as he is, with his own concepts and 
perceptions, however wrong they 
may appear to be. 

When the teacher forces the child 
to accept a viewpoint or cuts the 
child off or pressures him into 
agreement, the child soon realizes 
that the only acceptable path is 
the path of conformity and accept- 
ance of authority. Such a child may 
become insensitive to himself, un- 
responsive to his own experience, 
and unfeeling in his associations 
with others. 

In contrast to the confrontation 
which does not get beyond the ini- 
tial criticism is the confrontation 
in which the teacher exposes the 
child to his misdemeanor, but re- 
mains with him and enables him 
to come to terms with the wrong- 
doing. In this creative confronta- 


T": inevitable conflicts in the 





Dr. Moustakas is a child psychotherapist 
associated with the Merrill-Palmer In- 
stitute, Detroit. 
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tion, the relationship between the 
two unfolds into more meaningful 
expressions of self, release of feel- 
ings, and resolution of conflicts. 
The relationship moves toward 
greater mutual insights and aware- 
ness, and toward the growth of a 
sense of responsibility in the child. 

Such a confrontation is  illus- 
trated in “A Cluster of Grapes,” an 
autobiographical story of Takeo 
Arishima, recently translated by 
Kazuko Yoshinaga. This is the story 
of the painful shame a Japanese 
child experienced in facing his be- 
loved teacher with his dishonesty. 

Takeo was fond of drawing pic- 
tures, but the paints he had were 
not very good—they would not pro- 
duce the vivid colors he longed to 
put on paper. A classmate and 
friend, a Western boy named Jim, 
had a beautiful boxed set of im- 
ported paints. They would make 
vivid colors for any artist! 

The Japanese boy became in- 
creasingly tempted by the box of 
paints. One day, while the other 
children were at lunch, he stayed 
behind and took two of the beauti- 
ful paints and shoved them into his 
pocket. But the other children 
soon found out, and at recess they 
yelled at him, “You have Jim’s 
paints, don’t you? Put them here.” 

He gave up the paints, and the 
children led him crying into the 
teacher’s office. They told the story 
of the theft. The teacher asked 
Takeo if the story were true. He 
could not answer; he could only 
sob. 

The teacher sent the other chil- 
dren away, then asked Takeo, “Did 
you return the paints?” When he 
nodded affirmatively, she asked 
gently, “Do you think your deed 
was desirable?” 

The boy just cried; he was so 


ashamed he wanted to die. The 
teacher spoke again, “It’s all right, 
if you understand well.” Then she 
reached outside the window and cut 
a cluster of grapes from a vine that 
grew there. She gave them to Takeo 
and said, ‘““Go home now, but you 
must come to school tomorrow, 
no matter how you feel.” 

Next morning, when Takeo ar- 
rived at school, Jim greeted him 
and pulled him into the teacher's 
office. 

“You both understand,” the 
teacher said. ““Now you will become 
good friends.” The two boys shook 
hands; Jim was radiant and smil- 
ing. The teacher reached outside 
the office and picked another cluster 
of grapes. She divided the bunch 
and gave half to each boy. Now 
both boys were smiling. 

And to Takeo, the sight of grapes 
would always remind him of the 
confrontation and of how his 
teacher had met his theft with love. 
She had been concerned with him 
as a person and had recognized 
that he was caught in a crisis of 
childhood. She had let him see 
that she continued to love him 
even when he was in trouble. 

The teacher had entered into 
the situation and remained until 
a positive emergence of self was 
realized. This is exactly what a 
true confrontation offers—an_ op- 
portunity for the teacher to meet 
the child on a new and vital level. 

The confrontation offers the 
chance for a completely new under- 
standing and awareness because it 
is not a routine exchange between 
individuals. It is a real meeting, a 
coming to grips with life. It is a 
challenge to all of the teacher’s 
reserve. It brings strength where 
there is weakness, good where there 
is evil, openness where there is 
restrictiveness, beauty where there 
is ugliness. | 

Conflict with a pupil can be the 
supreme test for the teacher. But 
the teacher must face this conflict 
bravely and with love; when he 
does, both he and the child come 
through the experience to a mean- 
ingful way of life, a life where con- 
fidence continues unshaken, even 
strengthened. + = 
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NEW HORIZONS 

IN 

TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND 

PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


N June 1959, the National Education Association al- 
located funds to the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to carry on a 

special project called ‘““New Horizons in Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards.” Since that time, five na- 
tional committees have been associated with the com- 
mission in its intensified efforts to identify new goals for 
the professional standards movement and to define action 
proposals for implementing those goals. 

In the course of developing recommendations, each of 
the committees, as well as the commission itself, has sought 
and utilized reactions and suggestions from large numbers 
of professional workers serving at all levels and in all 
functions of education throughout the country. 

The project covered the areas of responsibility assigned 
to the NCTEPS when it was established in 1946: advance- 
ment of professional standards; identification, selective ad- 
mission, and retention of students in teacher education; 
teacher education programs, both pre- and in-service; ac- 
creditation of teacher education programs; and certification 
of school personnel. 

A preliminary report of major recommendations in each 
of these areas was presented at the NEA Convention in 
June 1960 and also in a brochure, which has been widely 
distributed since the convention. [New Horizons in Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 1960. 34p. 25¢ each; 
quantity discounts. Stock No. 52-121. Order from NEA.] 

A full-length report of the project will be available this 
spring from the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA. 

This special section of the JouRNAL is not intended to 
be a report of the project. Rather it presents analyses of 
some of the critical issues and problems that were en- 
countered by the several committees—issues and problems 
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Teaching competence appears to be a subtle blend of what 
the teacher is, what he does, and how he sees himself. 


on which they had to take positions in arriving at their 
recommendations. 

While many people made substantial contributions to 
the ideas presented here, the actual writing was done by 
the following members and consultants of the five national 
committees responsible for development of the project: 
WENDELL ALLEN, director, teacher education and certifica- 
tion, State Board of Education, Olympia, Washington, and 
chairman of the project committee on certification; HENRY 
BUTLER, JR., legal counsel, NEA’s National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Education, head- 
quarters contact for NEA’s Committee on Professional 
Ethics, and consultant for the project committee on the 
advancement of professional standards; DAVID DARLAND, 
assistant secretary, National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA, and consultant for 
the project committee on advancement of professional 
standards; WILLIAM EDsON, professor, director of personnel 
services, chairman of the committee on student scholastic 
standing, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
and member of the project committee on selection; JAY 
GREENE, Board of Examiners, New York City, and member 
of the project committee on certification. 

DOROTHY MC-CUSKEY, professor of education, Western 
Michigan University, and member of the project commit- 
tee on advancement of professional standards; T. M. sTIN- 
NETT, assistant executive secretary for professional develop- 
ment and welfare, NEA, executive secretary of NEA’s Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, and member of the project steering panel; RUTH 
STOUT, assistant secretary for professional relations, Kansas 
State Teachers Association, 1958-59 president of the NEA, 
and chairman of the project committee on selection; FLOR- 
ENCE STRATEMEYER, professor of education, Columbia Uni- 
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versity Teachers College, and chairman of the project 


committee on teacher education. 

MARGARET LINDSEY, professor of education, Columbia 
University Teachers College, served as co-ordinator for this 
special JOURNAL section. 

The Goal: Competent Professionals 
in Every Position 





Teachers are individuals with the usual human 
variability of appearance, temperament, and skill. 
They teach mainly in classrooms but also in shops and 
hospitals. They teach modern physics in predawn 
sessions on television, and they teach around the clock 
in long blocks, short blocks, single subjects, and inte- 
grated disciplines. They teach preschoolers, children 
and youth, graduate students, and anyone who wants 
to learn. Some “teachers” do not even appear to be 
teaching—they serve as materials specialists, co-ordina- 
tors of instruction, diagnosticians, or administrators. 
Despite these variations, there are functional threads 
of competence which may serve as guidelines for pro- 
grams of preparation, in-service growth, and evalua- 
tion. 

Teaching competence appears to be a subtle blend of 
what the teacher is, what he does, and how he sees 
himself. No one of these three dimensions can be left 
out. 

The competent teacher is a scholar. Before one can 
“teach,” he must “know,” and know how to keep on 
learning. A teacher must be broadly educated, with 
some grasp of knowledge in social and natural science 
and in the arts and humanities. It is doubtful that a 
teacher lacking this fund of general information can 
perform well in his central role, that of helping learn- 
ers intellectualize their experiences, gain new insights, 
and develop the motivation to continue to learn and 
the ability to cope with the unknown. Further, the 
teacher must gain advanced and technical control of 
specialized knowledge. 

As a scholar, the professional must have a zest for 
learning and high personal skills in attaining new 
knowledge, for much of the “content” information of 
present teachers is obsolete, and some of the content 
and many of the skills and teaching tools of tomor- 
row’s teachers have yet to be discovered or invented. 

The competent teacher is a specialist in the teach- 
ing-learning process. Expertness in the teaching-learn- 
ing process is, of course, one of the dimensions of 
scholarship, but functionally, this expertness distin- 
guishes the teacher from other scholars whose primary 
function is the discovery or organization of knowledge. 
The teacher, in each learning situation, relates learn- 
ers and that which is to be learned. To accomplish 
this, the teacher must have scholarly knowledge of the 
learning process as well as the practical skills needed 
for providing an environment in which learning is 
facilitated. 

As a director of learning, the teacher is also skilled 
in the understanding of human motivation, recogniz- 
ing the factors that affect the learner’s perception of 
situations and people and that condition his purposes. 
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In addition, the professional teacher has knowledge 
and skill in group psychology. He knows how to study 
and affect the climate of a student group. He knows 
the nature of concepts and generalizations and how 
one teaches for concept and attitude development. 
Professional competence implies the integration of 
theory and practice as one of its universals. 

The teacher is a decision maker. Behind every situa- 
tion which may be called “teaching” lies a constella- 
tion of decisions. From his internalized knowledge of 
the purposes of education in his society, the teacher 
selects those goals most essential for his group and for 
individuals within the group. He selects materials and 
techniques of learning. He chooses or creates evalua- 
tion tools to test the effectiveness of his earlier deci- 
sions. Selecting concepts and relating tnem to the 
learner and to his society has become a challenging 
function of the teacher. 

To these three universals (scholarship, skill as a 
facilitator of learning, skill in decision making) must 
be added a fourth. The competent teacher views him- 
self as a professional. The way a teacher regards him- 
self affects vitally his approach to his work. 

If he views himself as a professional, he develops 
and maintains an ethical relationship with those whom 
he teaches and those with whom he works. He works 
with his colleagues in the common tasks of goal set- 
ting, curriculum planning, and evaluation. He is aware 
of his role in planning with the lay public for de- 
velopment and evaluation of school programs. He 
studies and practices to attain knowledges and skills 
he needs to fulfill his own concept of professional 
competence. He practices his profession on a full-time 
basis and works with other professionals in develop- 
ing and maintaining standards of professional prac- 
tice. 

These four broad areas of competence fit together, 
not sequentially, but integrally. They are blended dif- 
ferently in each member of the profession; they are 
carried out differently in each teaching-learning situa- 
tion. To ensure this kind of competence places high 
responsibility on each individual practitioner and 
challenges the imagination and wisdom of the total 
profession. 

It is the challenge of ensuring competent persons, 
performing with excellence in every position in educa- 
tion, that motivates the profession in its development 
and enforcement of professional standards in the selec- 
tion and preparation of all professional personnel. 


Continuous Selection of Professional 
Personnel 


Some Assumptions About Selection in the Profes- 
sion. The task of educating all the children of all the 
people in an increasingly complex world is difficult. 
The more successful public education in a democracy 
becomes, the more diverse the student population in 
terms of ability, background, interests, and needs. As 
a result, demands on the scope of knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of the teaching staff are also great- 
ly increased. 
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Well-qualified personne! become imperative to sane 
survival. Teachers have major responsibility for de- 
veloping trained man power for all the other profes- 
sions and occupations essential to our culture. But 
above all, teachers must educate a citizenry that can 
live peaceably in a global community, and perhaps 
even be neighborly in the universe. 

The right and the responsibility of institutions pre- 
paring teachers and of the profession itself to select 
persons admitted to preparation for teaching and to 
its practice, are based on several assumptions. One 
assumption is that each student has the right, not 
only to the amount and kind of education from 
which he can profit most, but to counseling, guidance, 
and teaching by persons qualified through selection 
and preparation for their positions. 

A second assumption is that the individual being 
selected for the teaching profession has the right to 
guidance and counseling which will help him select 
that for which his capabilities and interests best suit 
him. Conversely, he should expect the selective process 
to prevent his entering a field for which by personality 
and ability he is unqualified and in which his con- 
tribution to society is minimized and his individual 
satisfactions are jeopardized. 

A third assumption is that students can be selected 
wisely both for teacher preparation and for admis- 
sion to the profession, and that continued effective 
performance for retention in the profession can be 
satisfactorily evaluated. 

Any selective program is subject to human falli- 
bility, and subjective judgment may result in the 
exclusion of some individuals who would make good 
teachers and the inclusion of others who do not. 
Nevertheless, careful selection procedures minimize 
error and recognize the importance of professional 
service to society. 

A major purpose of any professional program is to 
provide an adequate supply of adequately prepared 
practitioners for the field. There is considerable 
evidence that well-defined, consistently applied pro- 
grams of identification, selective admission and reten- 
tion contribute significantly to both the quality and 
quantity of the supply of teachers. 

The relationship of the selective process to all as- 
pects of professional preparation and performance 
is crucial. Certification of teachers, their placement 
and performance, their further preparation, and their 
self- and group-discipline are all dependent for effec- 
tiveness on the validity and continuing nature of the 
selective process. 

Judicious efforts should be made to expand and 
extend selective admission and retention programs, 
from the point of identification of individuals 
through evaluation of their performance as continu- 
ing members of the profession. Criteria need to be 
developed through longitudinal studies and con- 
Stantly evaluated and applied to all potential and 
practicing members of the profession, whether the 
position be that of kindergarten teacher or professor 
in a graduate school. 
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NEW HORIZONS . 


Some Difficulties in the Process of Selection. An 
impressive amount,of investigation and research has 
been devoted to the study of specific criteria and 
means to be employed in selecting students for teach- 
er education. Findings from the many studies of 
teacher characteristics and of factors related to teach- 
ing success or failure are leading to improved pro- 
grams of selection. The accumulation of information 
from these studies suggests that a constellation of 
factors is important in teaching and that it is dif- 
ficult to identify a factor that in isolation may be 
used as a critical index. 

Attempts to identify factors that would aid in pre- 
dicting teaching effectiveness or success in the general 
sense have led to little more than an appreciation of 
the complexity of the problem. This may be true 
because teaching effectiveness appears to be situation- 
al in the sense that the interaction of teacher, pupil, 
setting, and subject matter affect the success of the 
teacher from one situation to the next. It may be 
equally true because success and effectiveness are not 
easily defined and measured. 

The fact that predicting success is difficult does 
not argue against all selection. There are personal 
factors that are widely accepted as desirable in teach- 
ers and that provide a basis for urging persons who 
possess them to enter teaching. Similarly, there are 
personal characteristics that are widely accepted by 
parents, by pupils, and by teachers as being undesir- 
able. 

Investigations conducted during the last two 
decades particularly seem to suggest that there are a 
few broad categories of qualities that must be pos- 
sessed, at least at a minimum level. One such quality 
is intellectual ability. Another is communication 
skill. A third is physical health. Questions persist, 
however, on definitions of these qualities and on what 
is an acceptable minimum. 

Perhaps the most commonly discussed of these 
broad categories is one variously labeled ‘emotional 
stability,” “mental health,” o1 “teaching personality.” 
On its importance there is wide agreement among 
college staff engaged in preparing teachers. Samplings 
of their opinions have repeatedly shown a wide con- 
cern that personality factors be assessed as colleges 
select students for teacher preparation. 

How personality is to be appraised is more dif- 
ficult to establish. What is it? How is it observed and 
how can it be measured? At what point is appraisal 
to be attempted? Should selection focus on choosing 
the best applicants or on rejecting the unfit? 

An increasing number of colleges have been seek- 
ing answers to these questions. Little is known about 
the personality characteristics of teachers that foster 
the educational development of pupils. Experience 
gained in a number of schools suggests that the most 
effective selection program results if attention to 
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personality assessment is devoted to identifying those 
whose behavior is unacceptable. 

Obviously unacceptable would be those persons 
whose behavior is so bizarre as to disrupt the work 
of a class. More likely to escape notice, but equally 
ineffective as teachers, would be individuals who are 
insensitive to the thoughts and feelings of students 
and who are, therefore, unaware of what they as 
teachers might do or say at a particular moment to 
aid understanding or learning. 

Persons may fail on this score for at least two rea- 
sons. They may be so set on dominating and con- 
trolling pupils that they become too rigid to respond 
to them. Others may be living in a small world of 
their own, apart from the class. 

Yet another kind of person may be ineffective as 
a teacher because he has such great need to be liked 
by pupils that he is led to excesses in seeking favor. 
Not infrequent, too, is the charming but irresponsible 
individual whose commitment to others is so slight 
that he cannot be depended upon to perform the 
work of a teacher. These are but examples of kinds 
of behavior that those engaged in preparing teach- 
ers may regard as unacceptable. 

The availability of personality inventories has led 
some colleges to experiment with these in the hope 
that they may predict teaching behavior. These in- 
struments have not been particularly effective as 
screening devices. The most successful of these in- 
ventories were developed as aids to diagnosis rather 
than for purposes of prediction. 

This does not condemn the use of personality in- 
ventories in college. Although it is inappropriate to 
eliminate an applicant on the basis of a score on an 
inventory, some of the instruments available may be 
used to supplement the observations relative to selec- 
tion or as an aid in counseling. 

Selection on the basis of personality characteristics 
must depend often on observations made after a stu- 
dent is admitted to college. The usual teacher edu- 
cation program provides important opportunities for 
such observation of students in college classes, on the 
campus, in laboratory experiences, including student 
teaching. 

Many programs specify that there shall be con- 
tinuing selection throughout the college years with 
careful review of each candidate at specified points, 
such as admission to the junior year or admission to 
student teaching. Information that is systematically 
collected about each student may be reviewed at such 
times. 

Before a student is discontinued in his educational 
program, whether it be for personality reasons or for 
other difficulties, he should have an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with a representative of the college. 
In order that he may try to overcome the difficulty 
or find a more appropriate goal, it is also desirable 
that the college offer counseling assistance. 

When questions are raised about continuing a stu- 
dent in teacher preparation, the college owes it to 
the student and to itself to conduct a study of the 
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case through an established faculty committee. Com. | 
mittee action makes it more likely that college policy 
will be applied in a uniform manner to all cases, that/ 
capricious acts will be avoided, and that deliberate | 
decisions based on studied facts will be made. 


Selection after the Preservice Program. Rigorous 
application of standards of selection throughout the | 
preservice program of teacher education will accom- | 
plish a great deal toward raising the quality of pro- | 


fessional personnel entering classrooms. To discon- | 


tinue efforts to be selective bevond this point in the 


career of an educator is a mistake, however. Upon 
completion of the preservice program there are two | 


steps that should be taken by the profession in 
further selection of its practitioners. 

The first of these is the process of licensure which 
should include responsible recommendation by the 
preparing institution, with evidence of the candidate's 
control of needed background knowledge and _ con- 
crete evidence of demonstrated competence as a 
teacher. 

Although student teaching and internships provide 
opportunity for candidates to demonstrate teaching 
competence, conditions in which these experiences 
are had often differ from those surrounding a teacher 
when he enters full-time service. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that a second point of specific selection should 
involve careful appraisal of the first or early years of 
teaching in the ficld. Responsibility for this appraisal 
should be assumed by the profession. 

Although most teachers meeting standards for ad- 
mission to the profession at this point will continue 
to maintain high standards of performance, the pro- 
fession cannot afford to relax its responsibility to 
continue to be selective. For example, some teachers 
will decide to move into other functions in education, 
such as administration, supervision, or college teach- 
ing. High standards of admission to programs of 
preparation for these functions and selective retention 
in these programs must be mainiained. 

Continuous selection of those persons to prepare 
for and to practice in any function and at every level 
in education is of primary importance in improving 
the quality of service to the public. The process is 
fundamental to the profession’s demonstration of its 
ability to assume responsibility. A logical consequence 
of success in this area by the profession will surely 
be steadily increasing public confidence in the pro- 
fession. 


Continuous Preparation of Professional Scholars 


It has been suggested that the competent teacher 
is a scholar, a specialist in the teaching-learning 
process, a decision maker, and a professional. These 
qualifications of competency indicate that the pro- 
fession cannot hope to ensure the public of such 
competency unless the initial and continuing selec- 
tion of all professional personnel is improved. 

When reasonable success is achieved by colleges 
and universities in their application of standards in 
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the selection and retention of students, a significant 
gain will have been made in progress toward improve- 
ment of teacher education programs. But rigorous 
selection of students will not accomplish the whole 
job. Teacher education programs need substantial 
modifications if selected students are to realize their 
full potential as competent educators. 

A fundamental difference exists between the teach- 
er’s scholarship and that of other professionals. Most 
professionals, unless they carry a teaching role, do 
something to or for others which these others cannot 
do for themselves. The very essence of teaching, by 
contrast, is working with the learner so as to help 
him to develop powers similar to those of the teach- 
er. The teacher’s province includes those who should 
learn as well as that which can be learned. 

What the professional educator is and does as a 
person—his attitudes. comm‘tments, motivations, life- 
shaping interests, and his behavior—is quite as im- 
portant as what he knows. To be concerned with 
what he is and does as a person in no way minimizes 
concern for what he knows or does not know, how 
he uses his knowledge, and his predispositions toward 
modification of his present knowledge and acquisition 
of new knowledge. 


Planned Education for the Profession of Teach- 
ing. Implicit in the emphasis on the person is some 
rebellion against cut-and-dried curriculum patterns 
and uniform lists of traits to be possessed by all teach- 
ers. The proposition that teacher education is planned 
education suggests that more is required than_ hit-or- 
miss collections of courses, credits, and degrees. 

Designed collegiate preparation for teachers must 
have constant validation from what teachers do, 
should do, and could do as individuals and as mem- 
bers of the profession. The preservice teacher educa- 
tion program should focus upon what is essential 
for a successful beginning in the profession of teach- 
ing. It should provide the prospective teacher with a 
grasp of his role sufficient to enable him to see and 
then to seize opportunities presented to him by 
practice in his profession. 

Individuals should be permitted and encouraged to 
proceed at differing rates, with differing degrees of 
penetration into areas of intellectual endeavor, and 
in combinations appropriate to each person. A 
planned program should focus on personal develop- 
ment and social development as well as on rich and 
high quality grounding in fundamental fields of 
knowledge. 


The Artificiality of Lines Dividing Various Parts 
of the Program. ‘Traditionally, teacher education pro- 
grams have been made up of three parts: general 
education basic to continued growth as a_ person, 
specialization in the teaching field providing scholar- 
ly knowledge of the subjects or areas to be taught, 
and professional education leading to understanding 
of educational theory and_ practice. 

Each of these parts must continue to be integral 
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in the preservice program of all prospective teachers 
—those who will work with children and youth in 
elementary and secondary schools and those who will 
teach at the college level in liberal arts and in pro- 
fessional education. But interrelatedness of the parts 
must be recognized and the teacher education pro- 
gram designed to erase the unnatural and unnecessary 
dividing lines. 

Important desired outcomes of teacher education 
cut across areas. Pressure for new knowledge in the 
changing social scene stresses the need to go on 
learning, to have the competence to learn things as 
yet unknown, and to help others in continuing to 
learn. Imagination and creativity, as well as ability to 
think independently and to judge with sound reason, 
become important aspects of intellectual power. This 
suggests the need to focus on new outcomes that cut 
across areas. 

General education, specialization in a teaching field, 
and professional education can and should make an 
important contribution to helping the student to de- 
velop intellectual curiosity, a positive attitude toward 
learning, and a disposition to examine, inquire, and 
analyze; to build skills of logical analysis and of 
reasoned and orderly consideration of ideas; to gain 
understanding of and competence in using the dif- 
ferent forms of reasoning employed in various fields; 
and to deepen respect for all areas of knowledge. 

Further, a student should have opportunity in all 
parts of his program to become acquainted with re- 
sources for continuing inquiry and to build facility 
in their use. No part of a teacher education program 
is complete if it fails to give direct attention to help- 
ing the student derive principles and generalizations 
and to examine his actions on the basis of them. 
Important skills basic to effective interpersonal rela- 
tionships must be a deliberate focus, not in one aspect 
of a program but throughout the total of planned 
experiences of every student. 

Unique outcomes of any one part of the complete 
program are contributed to by other parts. Earl J. 
McGrath has said that general education is an effort 
to provide functional “acquaintance with the basic 
facts and principles of the major divisions of man’s 
intellectual and spiritual resources.” General educa- 
tion selects from and uses the arts and the sciences to 
illuminate personal problems and problems of the 
society in which men live; general education focuses 
on the needs and the responsibilities which all men 
have in common. 

One area of wide human relevance is the role of 
education in American society. The student as in- 
dividual and citizen, as taxpayer and potential par- 
ent, needs to understand the central role of educa- 
tion in a democracy and the role of the school in 
relation to other community institutions; to com- 
prehend the essentials of a good educational pro- 
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gram; to see these in relation to educational costs; 
to envision something of the way in which school and 
home can and should work together. 

Further, knowing something of the nature of the 
learning process and of human growth and develop- 
ment will give increased insight into his own be- 
havior and that of others in the college and larger 
community. 

General education, in turn, contributes to the area 
of specialization in helping the student to see the 
relationships between his teaching field and other 
fields of knowledge. The teacher needs the same gen- 
eral education important for all thoughtful people, 
but, because he stands before his pupils as a symbol 
and example of the educated person, general educa- 
tion has unusual urgency for him as a member of his 
profession. 

If he is a rounded and informed person, with a 
lively curiosity in many fields, he will stimulate stu- 
dents to join him in these interests and he will be 
sensitive to nascent pupil interests. His teaching of a 
particular field is enriched when it can be related 
to developments in other areas, thus enabling the 
learner to perceive larger meanings and generaliza- 
tions than can be found in a single subject. 

Such integration of material is possible only when 
the teacher is himself a broadly educated person. 
Unless the teacher has real understanding of the basic 
ideas and pervasive problems of the community and 
larger society, he is ill fitted to comprehend the place 
of education and to carry out his proper role in the 
education of that society. 

This interlocking of the parts in the teacher educa- 
tion program is important both in determining the 
work of each area and in designing a total program. 
Clearly, a teacher education curriculum cannot be 
compartmentalized into neatly labeled blocks of 
courses or defined by a certain number of credit hours 
in general education, specialization, or professional 
education. 

In one college, basic work in general education, for 
example, may consist of extensive carefully planned 
courses; in another, goals may be achieved by fewer 
general education courses supplemented by careful 
provisions for general education outcomes through 
other course offerings and through noncourse activi- 
ties. Wide leeway should be given qualified institu- 
tions in providing for and interrelating the three 
major parts of the teacher education curriculum. 


Content Selection and Design. A distinctive fea- 
ture of the education of a professional person is the 
concern for going beyond knowledge to action. Knowl- 
edge becomes something to be used; its acquisition 
goes beyond knowing to the ability to apply, analyze, 
synthesize, and evaluate. The challenge in designing 
a teacher education curriculum lies in effecting the 
needed balance between awareness and understand- 
ing of the fields of knowledge as disciplines and 
ability to use knowledge functionally. 

A new dimension, that of significance, is an im- 
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perative for each aspect of the teacher education 
program. As already implied, in general education the 
focus is on the meaning of content in terms of be- 
havior, and the bearing of the knowledge on the 
student’s world is made explicit. Emphasis is placed 
on the major concepts and principles of the several 
fields, which the learner makes his own by thinking 
beyond factual information to its meaning in use. 

In the field of specialization, too, content is selected 
in terms of its significance for the teacher’s work. The 
teacher should indeed be a scholar, but a scholar 
whose first and most absorbing passion is inducing 
learning by others. The nature, extent, and intensity 
of specialization cannot be discussed apart from a 
consideration of the way in which the discipline 
affects the various decisions that the teacher must 
make. 

Characterized by both depth and breadth, special- 
ization must extend beyond mere compliance with a 
traditional “major” or “field of concentration.” Its 
dimensions are found in the ideas pertinent to teach- 
ing, ideas that make it possible to explain the “why” 
rather than to teach content empirically, to recognize 
the full import of learners’ questions and deal with 
them so as to both satisfv and further develop in- 
tellectual curiosity. 

What shall be included in specialization is deter- 
mined also by the need for penetration that provides 
understanding of how various elements of the s:b- 
ject are related; that builds awareness of the field as 
a discipline having a method and approach to reality; 
that gives command of the tools and procedures by 
which facts, concepts, and propositions are analyzed 
and evaluated. 

The teacher’s role and responsibilities also deter- 
mine the nature of the study of education as a dis- 
cipline and as a profession. Work in professional edu- 
cation must add the dimension of significance and 
close the gap between courses in theory and_ those 
designed to develop skills in the practice of teaching. 
Emphasis should be placed on the control of ideas 
rather than on details, on the use of facts in arriving 
at principles and generalizations rather than on 
specific techniques and procedures. 

Preparing teachers as professionals involves many 
things. They should be helped to develop a vision 
of the possibilities of education in twentieth century 
society and to gain competence in assisting children 
and youth to know and feel the significance of edu- 
cation. They should be taught to use basic education- 
al principles with a wide range of learners and with 
adults, colleagues, and parents; to understand the 
underlying rationale of different educational pro- 
grams and how to bring about curriculum change; to 
use educational research intelligently; and to acquire 
the necessary competence to engage in practical ex- 
perimentation in the classroom or school. They need 
to understand the responsibilities involved in profes- 
sional membership and to be prepared to participate 
intelligently in community life as spokesmen for 
education as weli as private citizens. 
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Direct Experience Under Guidance. High quality 
of performance requires extensive practical experi- 
ence in using one’s learning and adding to that learn- 
ing. Situations and problems met need to be studied 
with reference to relevant theoretical ideas. This is 
achieved only as experiences are carefully reflected 
upon and analyzed under guidance. 

Direct experiences are important in each aspect 
of the teacher education program. They give meaning 
to ideas for which the student has little or no con- 
ceptual background, as well as provide an opportunity 
to test his ability to implement theory in action. 

Such experiences should grow out of and be an 
integral part of work in-course, as well as independent 
study, and should be a part of each college year as 
needed by the student. Each experience, including 
student teaching, should be under expert supervision, 
with the range of work and _ responsibility being 
modified in light of the developing competence of 
the student. Proficiency demonstration should be 
provided through an internship under the joint super- 
vision of the teacher preparing institution and the 
school. 

Direct experiences, including student teaching and 
the internship, are equally important in the prepara- 
tion of prospective college teachers and students who 
plan to work in elementary and secondary schools. 

Throughout his college program—in general edu- 
cation, specialization, professional education—the 
prospective teacher will, through his use of knowledge, 
learn how to learn. Further, in trying to formulate 
ideas for himself, he will experience the excitement 
and satisfaction that come from being able to use 
knowledge in new ways and in some measure to con- 
tribute new knowledge. 

The college that has its focus on the individual’s 
use of knowledge as a basis for intelligent action 
makes conscious use of the college community. This 
includes attention to the total intellectual climate 
of the college—an environment which suggests that 
high quality performance is the norm, that rich in- 
tellectual and aesthetic stimulation is found out of 
class as well as in class, and that independent study 
and inquiry are parts of the college mores. 

Such a focus calls for responsible participation by 
students as members of the college community (e.g., 
membership on student-staff committees responsible 
for forums, college publications, curriculum develop- 
ment, recreation and social activities). It makes 
mandatory the student’s participation in planning 
his own program of activities and co-operatively plan- 
ning with his peers in class or in other groups. 


Student Responsibility and Provision for In- 
dividuality. Teacher education must utilize the tre- 
mendous asset found in the differing potentials among 
individuals. The uniqueness of each learner with 
reference to experience background, self-concept, 
motives, and purposes points to the importance of 
placing greater responsibility on the learner for his 
education. 
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This suggests the need in teacher education pro- 
grams for several kinds of change: for involving the 
learner so that the college teacher’s role is respon- 
sive rather than “controlling”; for helping the stu- 
dent to set personal and professional goals based on 
self-understanding; for providing as a built-in part of 
every student’s program opportunity for unhurried 
independent study; and for recognizing that different 
students will gain needed competence through dif- 
ferent kinds of experiences, through varied sequences 
of experiences, and in varied lengths of time. 

While a five-year unified preservice program for 
both elementary and secondary school teachers is 
recommended, provision should be made for flexibility 
in length of the total program for different students. 
The present lock step of uniform number of credits 
must give way to direct reporting of competence. 
Emphasis must be on qualitative rather than quan- 
titative evaluation. 


The Continuum of Preservice, In-Service Teacher 
Education. Teaching scholarship requires a continu- 
ing education through in-service activities, including 
graduate study. High quality education is maximally 
possible only when every member of the team—teach- 
er, supervisor, superintendent or college president, 
principal or department head—is effectively served 
by and participates in comprehensive in-service edu- 
cation. 

While the chief motive power for continuing 
growth should come from the individual, the school 
system has responsibility for providing leadership and 
assistance designed to help each individual to de- 
velop maximum competence. Provision must be made 
for doing more than helping him keep abreast of 
educational developments. 

Opportunities for continuing general education, 
study in the field of specialization, and professional 
education should be part of the professional scholar’s 
program of continuing his education. A wide range 
of in-service opportunities—organized course work, 
conferences, workshops, independent study, action 
research in the immediate teaching situation, educa- 
tional travel, and active participation in learned 
societies or professional organizations—should be en- 
couraged and supported by leadership in a school 
system. 


Graduate Study as Continuing Education. Com- 
pletion of the quality of work proposed here for the 
preservice program should be adequate preparation 
for graduate study. It is expected that most teachers 
would engage in graduate study toward a master’s 
degree prior to receiving the standard license. College 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
would be expected to take advanced work leading to 
a doctorate. 
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Not all continuing education, however, should 
apply to advanced college degrees. Also, work for a 
degree will have failed in its purpose if it becomes 
an end in itself. The doctorate should be the begin- 
ning of a more creative experience in educational 
leadership—leadership which also requires continuing 
education. 

Postgraduate work toward professional degrees 
should be rigorous and exacting and should include 
periods of full-time study. Advanced study, whether 
or not focused on a degree, should be planned with 
reference to the demands of the educational role for 
which the student is preparing. 

Teaching in elementary or secondary school is a 
necessary background experience for those who 
would profit most from advanced study in preparation 
for becoming administrative or supervisory personnel 
or college teachers of professional education. 

College teachers working in areas of teaching spe- 
cialization should have had recent contact with 
elementary and secondary schools or have such con- 
tact as a part of graduate study. Graduate work should 
be grounded in practical situations, including college 
teaching under supervision and internships for pros- 
pective administrative and supervisory personnel. The 
graduate thesis should be thorough but also relevant 
to subsequent professional responsibilities. All college 
teachers need to develop understanding of college 
youth and the nature of the learning process at the 
college level. 

In-service and preservice teacher education are 
partnership enterprises. Working together, colleges 
and school systems both contribute uniquely to all 
aspects of a continuous program of preparation. 


Variety and Experimentation in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Within a framework of the imperatives of teach- 
er education, there should be opportunity for variety 
in programs, for adjustments to meet advances in 
knowledge and the developing findings of research, 
and for the uniqueness of each college and its special 
educational problems. No college, however, should 
continue to prepare teachers which cannot provide 
a planned educational program that leads to highly 
qualified teachers. 

The profession as a whole should maintain an 
open mind toward all sincere and genuine experi- 
mentation, no matter what traditions seem to be 
threatened by it. The point of concentration on the 
part of the profession should be on seeing that every 
experiment has built-in provisions for careful evalua- 
tion of the project and that the welfare of learners is 
safeguarded during the experimental period. 


Accreditation of Teacher Education Program 





One of the strongest bulwarks against incompetent 
practitioners is the organized profession’s develop- 
ment and enforcement of standards of preservice 
preparation. The process employed by a profession 
in enforcing standards of preparation is accreditation. 
Its purpose is to ensure that all members are well 
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prepared before they are permitted to begin to 
practice. 

Until 1954, professional accrediting of teacher edu- 
cation programs was carried on by a voluntary or- 
ganization of institutions preparing teachers (Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education) . 
Efforts to involve the total profession more significant- 
ly in setting and enforcing standards of preparation 
for its members culminated in 1954 with the estab- 
lishment of the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. NCATE’s achievement during 
its brief history to date has been remarkable in view 
of its human and financial limitations. But the limita- 
tions are far too severe. 

The teaching profession cannot afford anything less 
than maximum support of its agency for accreditation 
of preparatory programs. As a matter of fact, ac- 
creditation is the core of standards enforcement. 
The criteria which are utilized in evaluating institu- 
tional programs of teacher education can be so con- 
structed and so employed as to provide assurance for 
both the profession and the public that educators are 
well prepared before they undertake their assignments 
in the schools. 

Furthermore, when desirable standards are rigorous- 
ly applied to all teacher education programs, institu- 
tional recommendation of candidates may be viewed 
as adequate evidence on which to base the initial 
license to teach and it may also serve as the basis for 
membership in the profession. That accreditation 
is of singular importance to the profession is unques- 
tionable. 

What needs to be done by the profession in sup- 
port of NCATE should be a topic of serious concern 
for all. Questions relating to the development of 
standards and procedures employed in evaluating 
collegiate programs are questions to be deliberated 
and answered by the profession. Emerging problems 
of extending accreditation to cover preparation of 
practitioners in the total profession are problems to 
be solved by the profession through its appropriate 
channels. 

No aspect of the professional standards movement 
is more important than developing and enforcing 
standards of preparation. 

Licensure in Education 

A highly significant bench mark for education will 
be achieved when the teacher’s license (certificate) 
assures the public of teaching competence. The state 
has the responsibility to see that each person is ade- 
quate to play a successful part (as far as humanly 
possible) in the task of maintaining our precarious 
civilization. 

This responsibility clearly entails the obligation to 
see that all children and youth living within its 
boundaries are taught only by teachers who are com- 
petent according to the best professional judgment 
obtainable. The teacher’s license should be evidence 
that this obligation has been met. 

This discussion will not focus on whether or not 
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there should be licensure of private school teachers or 
college teachers, except to point out that the responsi- 
bility of the state for quality of instruction is not 
limited to public education or to elementary and 
secondary schools. The main concern here will be 
with steps that are needed to improve licensure, with 
the relationship of licensure to teacher preparation 
and the assignment of teachers, and finally with the 
interrelated roles of professional organizations, 
schools and colleges, and state agencies in improving 
the quality of teachers and their function in the 
schools. 


Steps Toward Improvement of Licensure. Signifi- 
cant improvement in preparation programs and in 
licensure processes is needed. Today there is a wide- 
spread practice of issuing teaching licenses or permits 
to persons who have not prepared to teach and have 
not demonstrated teaching competence. This prac- 
tice insidiously undermines attempts to improve the 
preparation and competence of teachers and con- 
sequently seriously lowers the quality of teaching in 
the schools of the nation. 

Of only slightly less significance on the negative 
side is the continued existence of many “shoestring” 
programs of teacher preparation. These are programs 
which are poorly staffed, poorly planned and _ co- 
ordinated, and void of genuine evaluation of the 
competence of candidates. 

On the positive side, it should be recognized that 
since World War II many states have improved 
standards for teacher certification and also standards 
for state approval of college and university programs 
of teacher preparation. Improvement of these pro- 
grams has been furthered during recent years by the 
application of professional accreditation (by NCATE) 
to many institutional programs. 


Relationship of Licensure to Teacher Preparation 
Programs. If the teacher’s license is to be genuine as- 
surance of professional competency, programs of 
preparation should include adequate means for eval- 
uation of this competency. Actual teaching com- 
petency, including the teacher candidate’s background 
knowledge in broad liberal education, field of teach- 
ing specialization, and education as a_ profession, 
should be evaluated. 

Evaluation of teacher candidates by institutions 
necessarily must be limited to competency on an 
initial basis for first teaching experience. The com- 
plex art of teaching is by no means acquired to a 
degree of mastery during the period of preservice 
preparation. 

For this reason it is best for the teacher’s license 
to be based on thorough evaluation of the first or 
early years of the teacher’s full-time responsible teach- 
ing. At this stage of his preparation, major responsi- 
bility for the teacher’s guidance and for evaluation of 
the teacher’s competence should shift from the pre- 


paring institution to his more immediate professional 
colleagues. 
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Thus, in brief, the bases for issuance of the teach- 
er’s license would be: 

1. Completion of an accredited college program of 
preparation 

2. Recommendation by the preparing institution 
for beginning teaching 

3. Recommendation of teaching competence by the 
appropriate organization of teachers. 

There should be no exceptions to the application 
of these bases for teacher licensure. However, there 
should be flexibility in teacher preparation programs. 
In fact, state standards for approval of programs in 
colleges and universities should require a high degree 
of individualization of programs and recognition of 
the differences in backgrounds of knowledge and ex- 
perience of teacher candidates. A candidate should 
proceed as rapidly toward recommendation for teach- 
ing as sound evaluation of his competency will permit. 

It has been noted that responsibility for evaluation 
of competency for first teaching should rest with pre- 
paring institutions. Accordingly, certification through 
state licensing agencies without institutional recom- 
mendations would be eliminated. 

With the development of professional accredita- 
tion of teacher education programs by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, it 
should be possible in due course for each state to 
base its initial licensing of graduates of institutions in 
other states on the recommendations of these insti- 
tutions rather than on analysis of college transcripts. 


Interrelated Roles of Teacher Preparing Institu- 
tions, Schools, and State Agencies. All consideration 
of standards for teacher licensure must proceed with 
the understanding that the responsibility and power 
to license rests with the state, which is ultimately 
responsible for education. The state, however, repre- 
senting the public, must work through and depend 
upon the specialized knowledge of the profession. 

Although the public can detect the grossest forms 
of incompetence, the more subtle, pervasive, and im- 
portant factors reveal themselves almost exclusively 
to those within the profession itself, whose knowl- 
edge and skill permit critical evaluation. It is in the 
place where the professional person daily practices 
his art that his conduct and competence reveal them- 
selves. Here he is judged by his peers according to 
the known standards and accepted facts of his profes- 
sion. Hence the public is substantially dependent 
upon the good will and the co-operation of the pro- 
fession itself. 

The desirable role of the public in education is 
determination of the purposes, objectives, and exten- 
siveness of the program and participation in_ its 
evaluation. Responsibility for operation of the pro- 
gram should be delegated to the profession. The 
public’s role should not include participation in de- 
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termining technical means of achieving objectives. 
Thus, standards for the teacher’s preparation for his 
license should be established by the teaching profes- 
sion. 

At present this responsibility is not delegated to 
professional organizations. In most states a lay board 
of education or the legislative body determines these 
standards. The fact that most members of the teach- 
ing profession are employed directly or indirectly 
by the state, as well as the complexity and looseness 
of the structure of professional organizations, ac- 
counts in large measure for a tradition of direct lay 
control over determination of standards for teacher 
licensure. 

For this tradition to be changed, a clear distinction 
between lay and professional roles needs to be recog- 
nized. In addition, a formal working relationship 
between the educational agency of the state and pro- 
fessional organizations needs to be established. 

An essential characteristic of a professional person 
and of professional organizations is a wholehearted 
devotion to the public interest. Most certainly this 
should be true for the teaching profession. Delegation 
of greater responsibility to the profession should 
stimulate an increased sense of dedication to achieve- 
ment of professional standards on the part of all 
teachers. 

State education agencies staffed by professional 
persons gradually are evolving a desirable leadership 
role in improving educational programs. These agen- 
cies are in a unique position to work co-operatively 
with professional organizations and to co-ordinate 
the services of the official educational agencies in each 
state. 

Delegation of responsibility for determining li- 
censure standards to the profession through its ap- 
propriate professional organizations need not and 
should not reduce the importance of the leadership 
and service roles of state education agencies. 

Actually, when professional organizations are dele- 
gated a more responsible role, the state agency will 
have acquired strong assistance from the profession in 
the continuing effort to improve the qualifications of 
teachers and the quality of the school program. In this 
setting there should be an expanded opportunity for 
high caliber educational leadership by the state 
agency. 


Licensure and Assignment of Personnel. The teach- 
er’s license, issued under the authority of the state, 
is a means of control, inasmuch as a person who does 
not have a teacher’s license cannot be employed in a 
position which legally calls for a licensed teacher. 

Beyond this broad control, should the license be 
used to control the assignment of teachers to dif- 
ferent teaching responsibilities? This question relates 
to means rather than ends, since there is agreement 
that each teacher should be highly qualified generally 
and well prepared specifically for his teaching respon- 
sibilities. 

What system of control is most appropriate to the 
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realities of the educational process, to the complex 
task of evaluating teacher competencies and relating 
them to needed teaching responsibilities? What is the 
impact of licensure policy on the planning of teach- 
er education programs by colleges and universities? 

Few maintain that control through multiple li- 
censes is the ideal way to achieve the best prepara- 
tion programs or the best use of professional person- 
nel. Many, however, contend that the system of 
multiple licenses is necessary to prevent abuses grow- 
ing out of poor school administration and local and 
personal pressures. In recent years, there have been 
three developments which make it possible and 
desirable to reduce considerably the amount of direct 
and detailed control exercised by the state through 
licensure. 

The first of these developments is the establish- 
ment of professional accreditation for teacher educa- 
tion. This development has been accompanied by the 
growing practice of replacing specific certification re- 
quirements with state guidelines for teacher education 
programs. 

The second development is the steady reorganiza- 
tion of school districts throughout the nation, result- 
ing in a substantial decrease in small educational 
units. This has been accompanied by improvement 
in the quality of educational programs, in school 
faculties, and in their administration. 

The third development is the growth of strong and 
responsible professional organizations of teachers, 
both of large all-inclusive groups and of specialized 
groups. 

Since the extensiveness of these developments varies 
from state to state, there is variation in the degree to 
which control functions now assigned to licensure can 
be eliminated. As these developments mature, it is 
reasonable to assume that one license for teaching 
should suffice. The need for control of assignments of 
teachers through licensure should be eliminated be- 
cause of the improved quality of the administration 
and faculties of larger educational units together with 
greatly increased assumption of responsibility by ap- 
propriate professional organizations. 

Highly qualified teachers and organized _profes- 
sional participation in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of program standards should result in_profes- 
sional utilization in the school program of both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional personnel. Teaching 
assignments should always be a result of analysis of 
teaching competence. The teacher, working with 
students, should be the responsible center of the 
educational program. 

Organization for learning should be sufficiently 
adaptable to permit each teacher to woik with stu- 
dents and other teachers in the ways in which he can 
be most effective. There should be nothing sacred 
about a particular organization for teaching and 
learning. The central role of the teacher should in no 
sense preclude differentiation of the functions of 
teachers or of specialized personnel. 

For example, school organization should make it 
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possible for several teachers to have different func- 
tions in a teaching program which is planned as a 
comprehensive unit. Administration should — face 
squarely its responsibility to make assignments of 
functions on the basis of professional standards. 

What is needed is a professionally controlled but 
highly adaptable organization for learning which will 
encourage the use of new as well as proven ways of 
teaching. 

The goal is a highly qualified profession of teachers 
with the status of the teacher established at a much 
higher level than is true generally at present. One 
license based on a strong program of preparation and 
demonstration of teaching competence will provide 
the necessary legal foundation for protection of the 
public. Desirable differentiation of both teacher 
preparation and teacher performance will be con- 
trolled, not by the state license, but by the teaching 
profession itself working through its appropriate or- 
ganizations and school, college, and state administra- 
tions. 


An Area of Controversy. Widespread concern about 
standards in the teaching profession has prompted 
reconsideration of examinations as one basis for li- 
censure. Proposals that qualifying examinations be 
administered to prospective teachers who apply for 
licenses are coming from a variety of sources and 
stem from diverse motivations. Consequently, the 
proposals differ greatly in recommendations on types 
of examinations, what they should cover, who should 
prepare and administer them, and what relation they 
should have both to the program of preparation and 
to licensure. 

Most proponents of some kind of comprehensive 
examination for prospective teachers mean to suggest 
a tightening up of standards of selection before the 
license is granted. 

It is widely accepted that a measure of the candi- 
date’s background knowledge in broad liberal edu- 
cation, in his teaching field of specialization, and in 
educational theory should be one of the bases used 
for evaluating a candidate's readiness to begin teach- 
ing. 

Measurement of background knowledge, however, 
should not be equated with teaching proficiency, and 
a candidate should not be recommended for a license 
solely on the basis of such measurement. Few would 
accept, much less advocate, the passing of any kind 
of examination as a substitute for demonstrated com- 
petence in a teaching situation. 

There are at least three quite different points of 
view with regard to the use of some type of com- 
prehensive examination as prerequisite to licensure. 

First, there is the notion that whether the prospec- 
tive teacher “knows” what he needs to know to be 
effective as a teacher can best be appraised as the 
candidate demonstrates his competence. Therefore, 
no separate examination of background knowledge is 
necessary. Rather, evaluation of the candidate's 
mastery and control of knowledge should be made 
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during the student teaching and internship experi- 
ences. 

Second, it is believed by some that measurement of 
needed background knowledge can and should be 
done in connection with courses in general education, 
teaching field specializations, and educational theory 
and that no additional comprehensive examination 
is called for. 

A third point of view advocates comprehensive 
examination of background, in the belief that suc- 
cessfully passing a series of courses does not always 
add up to the student’s having the depth and com- 
prehensiveness of knowledge needed by the teacher. 

Within this group there are those who believe that 
examination of background knowledge should be 
the responsibility of the preparing institution and 
others who recommend that the state licensing agency 
should assume responsibility for such examination as 
part of the licensing process. 

Those who contend that responsibility should be 
placed in institutions argue as follows: Measurement 
of the background information needed by the teacher 
candidate should be made by the institution, inde- 
pendently of achievement in the various parts of the 
course of study; the institution’s standards and _pro- 
cedures for such measurement should be appraised 
in connection with institutional accreditation. 

This approach is desirable for several reasons but 
chiefly because of the importance of ensuring genuine 
institutional responsibility for the character of its 
program and the quality of its product. It is vital to 
improvement of the quality of institutional programs 
that substantially increased responsibility be placed 
on institutions and that evaluation of their standards, 
program, and performance be conducted by strong 
professional accreditation. 

Independent measurement of background knowl- 
edge by preparing institutions ought to ensure the 
desired benefits without the risk of undue conformity 
of preparation programs or overemphasis on one as- 
pect of teacher education and the likelihood of its 
being unduly equated with teacher competence. 

In support of the state agency’s administration of 
comprehensive examinations these arguments are fre- 
quently presented. 

This method has proved satisfactory in other pro- 
fessions. State-wide examinations would permit 
flexibility among states and yet some uniformity with- 
in a state. A better constructed, better rated examina- 
tion could be prepared with greater resources at the 
state level. 

The state-wide examination would have more 
breadth than one prepared locally because the views 
of members of the profession at large would have 
been secured as compared with the views of the staff 
of a single institution. Locally prepared examinations 
would mean wide variance in standards of question- 
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ing and rating, and this would defeat the purpose 
of raising standards. 

A state-wide examination would allow an institu- 
tion to compare the achievement of its students with 
the broader norms set by many institutions. 

Here, then, is an area of controversy with regard 
to bases for granting the teaching license. In the 
decade ahead, as the profession makes plans for 
strengthening itself in the interest of better service 
to society, this controversy will appear in the lime- 
light. It is hoped that it will be carefully considered. 


The Challenge: Accelerated Progress 


~ Toward Professional Standards 





Today it is more important than it has ever been 
in the past that educational services be adequate 
in both quantity and quality. Professional morality 
demands that the teaching profession assume major 
responsibility for quality. Although social morality 
dictates that the public assume major responsibility 
for quantity, the profession cannot escape its respon- 
sibility in this regard. In large measure, fulfillment 
of the great historic ideal of equality of educational 
opportunity rests with the teaching profession. 


Prerequisites for Further Advancement of Stand- 
ards by the Profession. Because of the complexity of 
the problem of guaranteeing competent performance 
and ethical behavior, it is important to establish 
agreed-upon prerequisites if the teaching profession 
is to deliver both quantity and quality in education 
at all levels. These prerequisites include: 


1. Public policy which makes provision for establishing 
and maintaining a fully prepared person in every profes- 
sional position, including agreed-upon formal commitments 
and explicit rules and regulations which 
tionships between public representatives 
bodies or individuals 

2. Public and professional insistence upon the conditions 
necessary for professional performance, including the right 
to decline responsibilities where conditions seriously im- 
pair the likelihood of professional performance 

3. Allocation by the public and acceptance by the teach- 
ing profession of responsibility for adequate preparation of 
professional personnel and for their continued competent 
performance and ethical behavior 

4. Creation of an agreed-upon single code of ethics which 
can be used as a point of departure in administering stand- 
ards of ethical behavior 

5. Creation of an agreed-upon definition of competency 
which can be used as a point of departure in administering 
standards of competent performance 

6. Establishment of appropriate professional and legal 
sanctions and of administrative procedures and machinery 
for carrying out responsibilities in connection with enforce- 
ment of standards of competent performance and ethical 
behavior. 

Existence of these conditions is basic to the advance- 
ment of professional standards, and their establish- 
ment requires joint endeavor by the public and the 
profession. These conditions are imperative if com- 
petent educational services are to be guaranteed. 

To be sure, educators are public servants and their 


govern interrela- 
and _ professional 
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central concern must be for the public’s welfare, 

But for this very reason, it is important that the} 

public grant to the profession responsibility for mak- 

ing those decisions and administering those prota 
sional matters which call for expertness. 

Freedom to assume such responsibility is often 
referred to as “professional autonomy.” The rights 
and privileges extended by the people to a particular | 
profession by way of statute, policy decisions, or ac. | 
cumulated public confidence are directly proportion. | 
al to the willingness and ability of the profession to 
establish high standards and to discipline itself. 

Professional autonomy does not mean, nor should! 
it imply, total independence. Use of the word} 
“autonomy” does not imply usurping prerogatives | 
which in a democracy belong to the people at large 
For a profession to earn, and thus to be given, 
autonomy does not mean that the people forfeit their | 
policy-making role. i 

A profession seeks autonomy so that it can perform | 
better its own particular service and administer its | 
own internal professional affairs, consistent with | 
public policy, in a discretionary manner best estab- 
lished by those in the profession. } 

Responsibility is thereby fixed. Furthermore, | 
autonomy, once granted, can be modified or with- F 
drawn by the public if and when evidence supports 
lack of confidence in the profession’s ability to scone 
responsibility. 


The Profession in New Perspective. If the profes- 
sion is to assume responsibility, and indeed, account: | 
ability, for the competence and ethical behavior of| 
professional personnel, the question arises immediate- 
ly as to who or what is “the profession.” 

Even though professional service is a distinctly) 
personal and individual matter for each practitioner, | 
it also involves considerable interdependence among 
individuals and groups. 

Any truly dedicated and competent practitioner 
knows that the competencies he possesses are com- 
municated to him in large measure by his colleagues 
and predecessors. Moreover, he knows that the acquisi- 
tion of competencies and effective use of them involve 
collective action and support. 

A mature profession provides the competent prac. 
titioner with the freedom necessary for individual 
creativeness and initiative. If any person in any pro- 
fession would avail himself of this freedom, he must 
also support the proposition that this freedom be 
available to all who would qualify. 

Both the freedom and the advocacy of extending 
it to a particular group assume an organized profes- 
sion whose members can be held accountable for their 
acts as practitioners. 

A new perspective of the teaching profession as 


held by individuals and as embodied in the collective » 


views of each of the several segments of the profes- 
sion must evolve if the profession is fully to assume 
responsibility for creating conditions conducive to 
optimum professional performance. The body of the 
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teaching profession can be divided into five major 
segments: 


@ Those who teach in the classroom or carry out profes- 
sional activities in higher education 

@ Those who teach in the classroom or carry out profes- 
sional activities in preschool programs and in elementary 
and secondary schools 

@ Professional personnel in state departments of educa- 
tion and other governmental agencies, such as the United 
States Office of Education 

@ Professional personnel in professional organizations 
directly related to teaching at any level 

@ Professional personnel in voluntary accrediting agen- 
cies involved with accreditation of educational institutions 
for general and specific purposes. 


Each of these segments includes components which 
have further divisions in terms of functions per- 
formed by their respective specialists. For example, 
consider the second segment, referred to above, which 
includes educators in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In addition to those who teach at various grade 
levels and those who teach in specialty areas, there 
are administrators, supervisors, consultants, librarians, 
and research experts. Also, an individual in any posi- 
tion may perform in a variety of roles, often conflict- 
ing in nature. For example, a specialist in an academic 
field may have requests from colleagues in his con- 
tent field for his loyalties and services different from 
the expectations set by those concerned with the total 
program of which he is a part. 

It is not uncommon to encounter a situation where 
a given institution’s policy is in conflict with a policy 
held by a professional organization composed of a 
specialty group. Logically, however, such circum- 
stances make it all the more important that an 
autonomous profession have some vital center to 
which all those who would be professional can repair. 

Because of the diversity and multiplicity of roles 
assumed by personnel within the teaching profession, 
it is important to consider the problem of establishing 
appropriate formal and informal relationships among 
the various segments. 

For example, it is imperative that certain types of 
responsibilities be fixed and that a system of checks 
and balances be established. Only when responsibil- 
ities are clearly defined will each segment of the pro- 
lession have maximum opportunity to make 
unique contributions. 

Checks and balances are necessary to eliminate the 
possibility that any segment of the profession would 
exercise undue control or veto power over the wider 
profession or any of its members. For example, any 
college should operate under a system of checks and 
balances whereby its professional program and edu- 
cational endeavors are accredited by an external 
agency. Such an external agency also should be one 
with a fixed responsibility operating under policies 
evolved by the profession. 

There are other formal or informal relationships 
that should be and, in many cases, are in existence 


its 
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between colleges which prepare teachers and other 
segments of the profession. For example, relation- 
ships between teacher-education faculties and the 
faculties of secondary and elementary schools must be 
clearly defined and appropriate to experienced profes- 
sional practitioners engaged in assisting teacher edu- 
cation candidates to develop competencies required 
for initial entrance into teaching. Such relationships 
are particularly important in student-teaching and 
internship arrangements, as well as in graduate and 
in-service education. 

A profession is more than an organization. De- 
veloping a professional entity calls for creation of 
formal machinery and establishment of an effective 
communication system among the various segments. 
To develop a professional entity, some agency must 
assume responsibility for bringing about its evolution. 
There must be a reasonably well-defined organization 
or group of organizations responsible for the pattern 
which is to develop, for what is everybody’s business 
is likely to become nobody’s business. 

This is apparently a very delicate point with var- 
ious segments of the teaching profession, particularly 
if one defines the profession as including all those 
engaged in any professional activity in any of the seg- 
ments mentioned. 

Patently, any agency, organization, or group of or- 
ganizations which would endeavor to establish a pat- 
tern for developing an entity must be a balanced 
composition of various divisions of the profession 
and also be subject to checks and balances. It seems 
clearly illogical to assume that a profession should 
attempt to guarantee competent performance and 
ethical behavior of practitioners unless there is some 
co-ordinating agency. 

It is one thing to carry out the specific responsi- 
bility that a given assignment within the profession 
requires and quite another thing to accept the broad 
responsibility of practicing within a_ professional 
framework. No professional person is independent of 
the optimum functioning of the other components if 
he is to have optimum conditions in which to practice 
his own professional activities. 


Professional and Legal Sanctions and the Advance- 
ment of Standards. A balanced system of both legal 
and professional sanctions is necessary to the advance- 
ment of standards. If a system of professional sanc- 
tions is to be established, such sanctions must have 
a definite frame of reference which can be used as a 
point of departure for action. Indeed, if the teaching 
profession is to establish procedures for guaranteeing 
competent performance, it is imperative that ‘‘com- 
petent performance” be defined. 

No agreed-upon document defining competency for 
teachers will ever be adequate until machinery is 
created for determining what is and what is not com- 
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petency in a series of given situations. A backlog of 
precedent is needed as to what constitutes competency 
in a given type of situation. 

The fact that what constitutes competency will 
change continually detracts in no way from the re- 
quirement that the profession establish written defini- 
tions of competency to be used as a frame of reference. 
That environment and other external forces have a 
great deal to do with whether a person performs com- 
petently is a complicating factor in determining 
competency. 

This fact makes it more important, not less, that 
a frame of reference as to what constitutes com- 
petency be established as a point of departure. 

In addition, if a profession is to have a system of 
sanctions, there must be an agreed-upon code of ethics 
as to what constitutes ethical behavior. All segments 
of the profession should be involved in creating this 
code, and it should be universally agreed upon and 
applied. As such a code is used in dealing with ethics 
cases, a greater backlog of precedent for what con- 
stitutes ethical behavior will be accumulated. 

In applying a code of ethics, as in enforcing stand- 
ards of competency, the unique conditions and the 
environmental! forces present in any case must be 
considered. 

It should be observed that there are already in 
operation throughout the United States many sanc- 
tions, both legal and professional, which govern edu- 
cation as well as the teaching profession. There are 
states, for example, where local school districts are 
required to meet certain conditions and standards 
before they are allocated state funds. Such legal sanc- 
tions may very well directly or indirectly influence the 
conditions under which teachers work. 

An example of a sanction, which is a combination 
of a national prefessional sanction and a state legal 
sanction operating, is the accumulated confidence 
various states are placing in the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

A growing number of state departments of educa- 
tion, which are the legally constituted educational 
agencies, are accepting accreditation by the council 
as a valid basis for certifying teacher education gradu- 
ates from institutions in other states. Indeed, in an 
indirect sense, the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education acquires through this process 
a quasi-legal status. 

The terms “professional sanctions” and “legal sanc- 
tions” have been used here. This distinction has been 
drawn deliberately to indicate the relative importance 
of each type and, at the same time, to establish the 
importance of their interrelationship. 

It is in the best interests of both the profession and 
the public welfare for the profession to maintain its 
own self-discipline. Before calling on any nonprofes- 
sional agency, the profession should administer its 
own sanctions. A professional sanction, however, has 
less than maximum value unless it is undergirded by 
a legal sanction, and vice versa. 

For example, assume that a state has a professional- 
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practices commission which is established to protect 
as well as to discipline, members of the profession, 
Such a voluntary group, which has established a pro) 
cedure for protecting or disciplining its own, -— 
run into very serious difficulties if it is not also vested 
with the statutory privilege of being able to give 
testimony in a court of law as to what constitutes 
competency in a given case. 

Generally speaking, any person or professional) 
practitioner has the prerogative of going to court 
especially in certain kinds of cases. Assume, for in} 
stance, that a given state has a professional-practices 
commission which hears a case involving the recall 
of a teacher who is on tenure under the statutory law,) 
and further that the practices commission, cal 
of the teacher’s peers in the profession, agrees “<a 
the action of the board of education to release the! 
teacher. 

The _ professional-practices commission can only 
make a judgment by way of giving advice to the 
school board; and if it upholds the board, then the} 
teacher may have the prerogative of going to court. 
Or, if the decision were reversed, the board of educa- 
tion may have the prerogative of going to court. In} 
either event, if such a case were to end in court, there 
should be provision for professional witnesses to vival 
expert testimony with regard to the specific case. 

In summary, the only way the profession can ac. 
quire a status adequate to the task of guaranteeing 
essential educational services on a quality level is to’ 
have certain rights and responsibilities established.) 
Professional autonomy will make possible the develop-| 
ment of a professional entity which can accept re} 
sponsibility and accountability for competent  per-| 
formance and ethical behavior of its constituency. 

To have a professional entity will require establish-} 
ment of a series of systematic sanctions and formal 
functions and procedures involving interrelationships} 
among all segments of the profession. Therefore, the} 
prerequisites laid down at the beginning are absolute’ 
minimums. They must be attacked simultaneously. 

The piecemeal approach to the advancement of 
standards for the teaching profession is no longer 
adequate to the times. Indeed, to continue such an 
approach is professional irresponsibility. 


A Call for Action 


The foregoing material indicates the tone and 
sweep of the proposals for new goals and new re-} 
sponsibilities for the teaching profession set forth by} 
the New Horizons Project. 4 

The basic purpose of this project was to determine’ 
what image the teacher and teaching service should 
have a decade or two decades ahead and to consider 
the tasks that confront the profession if this image 
is to be made a reality. 

Success depends upon the degree to which every 
member of the organized profession is concerned and 
is willing to take vigorous action to achieve in full 
measure the autonomy in professional matters which 
is indispensable to any worthy profession. 


amen 


j 
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Researching the Woodpile 
in Black Alder District 


ALFRED M. 


EFORE the young can be suc- 
B cessfully taught to read, write, 

and cipher, they must be 
heated to a suitable temperature. 
This is not advanced as a new 
theory. Three-quarters of a century 
ago it was accepted as common- 
place by the freeholders and other 


Mr. Hitchcock, who died in 1941, was 
head of the English Department, Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) Public High School, 
1897-1924, and author of several compo- 
sition textbooks. This hitherto unpub- 
lished essay is carried at the suggestion 
of James M. Spinning, former superin- 
tendent of schools, Rochester, New 
York. Of Mr. Hitchcock he_ writes, 
“There was always a twinkle in his eye 
and in his prose.” 
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HITCHCOCK 


qualified voters in Black Alder 
District, which lay along the foot 
of the mountain in the Massachu- 
setts town of S.... 

The importance of temperature 
is plainly shown in the minutes of 
the district meetings, held two or 
three times a year to decide how 
long “summer school” should last, 
whether there should be ‘winter 
school” and if so, whether a male 
teacher should be employed (to 
employ a male teacher for summer 
school would have been considered 
a waste of manhood) , whether the 
building could go another year 
without repairs, and the like. 

At every fall meeting an impor- 


tant item of business, sometimes 
apparently the most important, 
pertained to the supply of fire- 
wood, Course of study, methods of 
instruction, and the qualifications 
of teachers could safely be left to 
Providence and the Prudential 
Committee; not so the woodpile. 
Here follow some typical votes: 

1847—“. there shall be one- 
third of a cord of hard wood to 
each schollar one foot & half long.” 
The dimensions, presumably, apply 
to the wood. The voters estimated 
that if each household furnished 
a third of a cord for each child 
from that household, it would be 
contributing its share of the po- 
tential heat necessary for the suc- 
cessful education of the young in 
this particular winter-school year— 
three months beginning in late No- 
vember. 

1848—‘‘. . . there be a half cord 
of wood furnished to each schollar 
one foot & half long . . . the wood 
should be brought to the school 
house befour the first of December 
next.” 

One can but speculate on why 
the amount of wood for this year 
was changed from one-third to 
one-half a cord. Perhaps it was 
thought more heat might act favor- 
ably on the mental pores. 

Note the implication that certain 
fathers, no doubt busy getting up 
their own woodpiles, have been a 
bit slow in making deliveries! 

1849—". .. vote to git half a cord 
to each schollar.”’ 

A new clerk has taken office, the 
penmanship and orthography indi- 
cate. The arrangements for supply- 
ing wood remain unchanged. No 
mention of time of delivery; last 
year’s hint has proved sufficient. 

1850—“. they get sixty-four 
feet of wood to each schollar . . 
the wood to season.” 

Why the change from half a cord 
to sixty-four feet, I cannot say. It 
is one of those knotty problems 
our careful research must leave 
unsolved. 

As to “the wood to season,” that 
is easily understood by anyone who 
has tried to make green wood 
burn. Perhaps it is as well that we 
shall never know what small-souled 
man stooped to deliver green wood. 
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Perhaps he was a newcomer just 
moved into the district, someone 
from the Nutmeg State. 

1851—‘. .. sixty-four feet of wood 
to each schollar fitted for the stove, 
one-half brought at the commence- 
ment, half in two months from 
commencement.” 

Observe the concession in regard 
to time of delivery. Here, perhaps, 
we have the humble beginnings of 
the pay-by-easy-installments move- 
ment which has grown to such 
vigorous stature in our day. 

1855—". furnish half cord 
wood to each schollar . Gilbert 
W. to measure and inspect all wood 
delivered.” 

Too bad to have to specify to 
measure and inspect. Very likely 
it was all on account of a few indi- 
viduals. There is wood that simply 
is not fit to burn because green 
or because punky with decay. There 
is a pasture variety of birch which 
burns well, but its heat is not last- 
ing like that given out by the hick- 
ory or oak. It is all right for kitchen 
use but is not suitable for school 
unless used as a switch in indi- 
vidual cases where quick heating 
seems imperative. 

1861—Here all is crystal clear. 
What is more, after long experi- 
mentation, the district seems to 
have hit upon the perfect way of 
getting its wood supply and of 
getting it paid for: 

: the district shall purchase 
two cords of good, sound, dry hard 
wood sawn to suitable length for 
the stove and piled in the entry 
previous to the commencement of 
school . . . That the money to pay 
for the wood be raised on the tax- 
able property of the district, to be 
collected by the town collector.” 
Fine! We note the proclaiming 

a great principle in public 
school education. The responsibil- 
ity of educating the young, with 
the contingent responsibility of 
heating the young to a tempera- 
ture at which education will per- 
meate, rests upon the entire com- 
munity, not merely upon the 
households whose children sally 
forth every school day, lunch pails 
in hand, to congregate in the 
school house at the sound of teach- 


er’s bell. + + 


of 
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ate TRADING POST 


Helping Slow Learners with Arithmetic 





To MAKE arithmetic more meaning- 
ful to my slow learners and mentally 
retarded, I developed a board chart 
labeled “Buying Can Be Fun.” The 
chart is simple and occupies little 
space. Though we have only pictured 
toys for sale, we pretend we have a 
little store. The children discuss prices, 
which they change daily. (On chalk- 
board, a price may be erased and a 
new one listed; on tagboard, slots can 
be made for inserting price changes.) 

My pupils discuss the price that we 
set on each pictured toy and why. This 
procedure helps them to think, to 
analyze, to draw conclusions, and gives 
them a better understanding of money 
values and price changes. 

They discover how prices are af- 
fected by supply and demand. For ex- 
ample, I may say, “Nobody wants my 
kites because the kite-flying season is 
over. Shall I charge a little price or a 
big one to get people to buy them?” 
Or I may ask, “What price shall we 
mark the balls today? Why?” The 
child must give a reason for the price 
he asks. He may ask eight cents be- 
cause it is baseball season and every- 
body wants a ball. Eight cents is a 
high price because, with my younger 
slow learners, we mark nothing over 
nine cents; the older children 
larger numbers. 

Each child copies the pictures of the 
toys and the prices on his own sheet 
of paper, so that he does not have to 


use 


keep looking at the board. He also 
copies the examples (pictures) show- 
ing combinations of the toys and 
places the price under each picture 
He draws a picture story of the num 
bers and writes the addition two wavs 
—like this: 





This activity gives the slow learne) 


a chance to draw, which he 
and a chance to visualize the numbers 


enjoys. 


in two ways. He sees the concrete ex- 
ample. Each time he uses the chart he 
feels more at ease, and a sense of secur- 
ity grows with his familiarity. Only 
the prices are changed, and they are 
changed with his help. He learns num- 
ber combinations; he can subtract as 
well as add and he can make change. 
His growing skills fill the child with 
confidence. 

—ESTELLE C. EPSTEIN, Truesdale Lab- 
oratory School, Washington, D.C. 





Making “Shot Day” Happy 


My First grade pupils used to dread 
days on which they received their im- 
munization injections. To overcome 
these fears, tears, and tensions, I try 
to make “shot days” very happy oc- 
casions. 


We do no regular work while wait- 
ing our turn. Instead, we play an 
exciting game or tell interesting 
stories. Just before the children line 
up for their injections, I tell them 
a surprise will be waiting each one on 
his return. Wondering what the sur- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Introducing the 
Older Generation 
to Children 


Tenar there are almost 50 million 
Americans who have passed their forty- 
fifth birthday, and of this group, more 
than 15 million are over sixty-five. The 
White House Conference on the Aging 
this month (January 9-12) focuses na- 
tional attention on the many problems 


‘faced by and presented by this large 


and growing segment of our popula- 
tion. 

One problem, which may or may not 
be discussed at the conference, is the 
difficulty of establishing rapport be- 
tween young people and the aging. 
This “Bookshelf” deals with books that 
help give children more understanding 
and appreciation of older people. 

The list was compiled for the joint 
committee of the NEA and the Ameri- 
can Library Association by Mrs. Anne 
R. Blair of the Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, Public Library; Mrs. Gene I. 
Namovicz of the District of Columbia 
Public Library; Mrs. Ann M. Seeley 
of the Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Public Library; and Peggy A. Sullivan 
of the Arlington County, Virginia, 
Public Library, chairman. 

The Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert. 
From the relationship between Mrs. Al- 
mut and young Margret comes a force 
that strengthens the Lechows to re- 
build their lives in post-war Germany. 
1953. 246p. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Pelle’s New Suit written and _ illus. 
by Elsa Beskow. In this timeless Swed- 
ish picture book a small boy who has 
outgrown his clothes performs simple 
tasks for his mother, his two grand- 
mothers, and the tailor in return for a 
new suit. 1929. unp. Harper. $2. 

The Children of Green Knowe by 
Lucy M. Boston, illus. by Peter Boston. 
Sensitive young Tolly meets his great- 
grandmother for the first time and, 
through her, adventures into the past. 
1955. 157p. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Grandfather and I by Helen E. 
Buckley, illus. by Paul Galdone. As 
the small boy in this picture book says 
happily, “About the only people who 
don’t like to hurry are grandfathers; 
maybe that’s why we have so much 
fun together.” 1959. unp. 
$2.75. 

Wolf of Badenoch by Joseph E. 
Chipperfield, illus. by C. Gifford Am- 
bler. The oldest and the youngest of 
the Highland shepherds join forces to 


Lothrop. 
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clear the name of a trusted sheep dog. 
1959. 244p. Longmans. $3.50. 

Peter Graves written and illus. by 
William Pene Du Bois. The townspeo- 
ple had dismissed Mr. Furlong as an 
eccentric, but Peter had a wild and 
wonderful time with the elderly sci- 
entist and his antimagnetic discovery. 
1950. 168p. Viking. $3. 

Two Logs Crossing by Walter D. 
Edmonds, illus. by Tibor Gergely. 
Judge Doane changed the course of 
John Haskell’s life by creating for the 
easygoing young man a debt and a 
goal. 1943. 82p. Dodd. $2.50. 

The Middle Moffat by Eleanor Es- 
tes, illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Jane was 
ten, and the town’s oldest inhabitant 
was almost ten times ten, but a game 
of double solitaire and an unusual 
organ recital drew them together. 1942. 
317p. Harcourt. $3.25. 

The Odd One by Crane B. Harri- 
son, illus. by Elizabeth Dauber. A 
forthright, adventurous grandmother 
helps Patricia change from an antago- 
nistic child into an attractive young 
woman. 1958. 269p. Little. $3. 

Kim by Rudyard Kipling. The in- 
credibly innocent Tibetan Lama with 
his purity of faith and the vivid imp 
and street Arab who was Kim are mu- 
tually satisfying companions against a 
panoramic backdrop of colorful India. 
1956. 247p. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Onion John by Joseph Krumgold, 
illus. by Symeon Shimin. Andy’s whole 
future and his relations with his father 
were subtly altered because of his un- 
derstanding of Onion John, the ref- 
ugee who lived at the city dump. 1959. 
248p. Crowell. $3. 

The Land the Ravens Found by 
Naomi H. Mitchison, illus. by Brian 
Allderidge. In this sweeping tale from 
the Icelandic sagas it is Aud the Deep- 


Minded, Anlaf’s grandmother, who 
gives to the young chieftain the 


strength and the wisdom he needs to 
make a life or death decision for his 
people. 1955. 192p. Collins. $2. 

Trail of the Little Paiute by Mabel 
O’Moran, illus. by Claire Davison. The 
white man’s famine forced Doomdah 
away from the tribe to die alone, but 
her grandson led her across mountain 
and desert to the California mission 
that had been her home, 1952. 189p. 
Lippincott. $2.75. 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 





The Islanders by Roland Pertwee, 
illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. A mile of 
river and five hundred acres of land— 
for one glorious summer it all be- 
longed to three boys, thanks to Mr. 
Beckett, “old B.,” who knew it was 
what he would have loved when he 
was a boy. 1956. 272p. Bobbs. $3. 

The Light at Tern Rock by Julia L. 
Sauer, illus. by Georges Schreiber. By- 
ron Flagg was more than sixty and he 
had never yet spent a Christmas with 
a parcel of young ones. He broke his 
promise to young Ronnie to do it. 1951. 
62p. Viking. $2.50. 

Roller Skates by Ruth Sawyer, illus. 
by Valenti Angelo. With her parents 
away, Lucinda found new friends in 
the big city, even though she was half- 
past ten, and some of them were half- 
past sixty. 1936. 186p. Viking. $3. 

Old Ramon by Jack Schaefer, illus. 
by Harold West. When old Ramon, 
the shepherd, takes his patron’s son on 
a trek to the mountains, the boy learns 
the natural disciplines of wind and 
sun, the difference between fool’s cour- 
age and wisdom, and that “to be alone 
is one thing and to be lonely another 
thing altogether.” 1960. 102p. Hough- 
ton. $2.50. 

Auntie Robbo by Ann Scott-Mon- 
crieff, illus. by Christopher Brooker. 
Sober young Hector was hard put to 
restrain his delightfully unusual great- 
grand-aunt, yet it was she who saved 
them both from a dreaded convention- 
al life. 1941, 192p. Viking. $2.50. 

Miracles on Maple Hill by Virginia 
Sorensen, illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Mr. Chris promised Marly a miracle 
every week, and one of the nicest mira- 
cles was getting to know Mr. Chris 
himself. 1956. 180p. Harcourt. $2.95. 

The Witch of Blackbird Pond by 
Elizabeth G. Speare. The influence of 
Quaker Hannah on vivacious Kit and 
Kit’s understanding support of the 
tragic small Prudence have a lasting 
effect on a Puritan community in 17th 
century New England. 1958. 249p. 
Houghton. $3. 

The Far Frontier by William O. 
Steele, illus, by Paul Galdone. Young 
Tobe scorned Mr. Twistletree for his 
ignorance of wilderness life in Indian 
country, but when he saw the natural- 
ist face the savages, Tobe glimpsed the 
meaning of true courage. 1959. 185p. 
Harcourt. $2.95. 

The Sword in the Stone by Terence 
H. White. How the boy Wart learned 
wisdom and the ways of wizards from 
his tutor Merlin and grew up to draw 
the sword from the stone and become 
King Arthur. 1939. 312p. Putnam. 


$3.95. # + 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Tue following publications may be 
ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same 
item and issue. Order by both stock 
number and title if number is given. 


Contemporary Challenges to Ele- 
mentary Education. Dec. 1960 issue of 
The National Elementary Principal. 
Explores social framework within 
which schools operate; discusses ele- 
mentary school role and _ functions. 
56p. 75¢. Stock No. 18-600.45. Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. 

Directions in Elementary Education. 
Current thinking in education, kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade, ex- 
pressed at the drive-in conference on 
elementary education held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last May. 1961. 8p. Sin- 
gle copy free; in quantity, 10¢ each. 
Stock No. 28-719. Elementary Instruc- 
tional Service. 

The Education of Teachers: Certifi- 
cation. Report of San Diego TEPS 
conference on _ problems, principles, 
purposes, and processes in teacher cer- 
tification. 1961. 384p. $3.50. Stock No. 
52-122. Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

Follow-Up Work: The 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Local Association Activities 
Leaflet No. 9. 1960. 4p. Free. Stock 
No. 12-509. NEA Consultant for Local 
Associations. 

Guide to Selected Safety Education 
Films. Rev. 1960. Descriptions of 
safety education films and list of film 
sources with details of purchase, rental, 
and loan arrangements. 8p. 50¢. Stock 
No. 46-305. Natl. Commission 
Safety Education. 

International Council on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
of WCOTP. Report of 1960 ICHPER 
Congress; includes resolutions and pro- 
gram to meet needs indicated by the 
WCOTP study on child health and 
the school. 1960. 52p. $1. ($1.75 with 
1959 report.) Stock No. 24-100.03. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Introducing Local Color. Explains 
Local Project Recognition Program 
and Local Color, a publication. 1960. 


on 
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6p. Free. Stock No. 11-310. Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Length of School Day and Class Pe- 
riods in Urban School Districts, 1958- 
59. ERS Circular No. 7, 1960. Report 
on length of school day for pupils and 
teachers and on daily schedules in 
secondary schools, based on a nation- 
wide survey of urban school districts. 
1960. 62p. $1.50. Stock No. 21-938. 
Educational Research Service. NEA. 

Librarians and Counselors Work 
Together. Emphasizes ways in which 
school librarians and counselors can 
work together for an effective guid- 


ance program; includes brief list of 
helpful source materials. 1960. 8p. 
Free. American Assn. of School Li- 


brarians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Quality Science for Secondary 
Schools. Suggests ways to improve the 
science program, and outlines courses 
in junior and senior high schools with 
specific reference to the K-12 science 
program. 1960. 216p. $3. Stock No. 
47-136. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 
Order from NEA. 

Roundtrip to Washington. Sheds 
light on the misleading charge that 
federal aid to education is wasteful or 
inefhcient. 1960. 8p. Free. Stock No. 
29-123. Legislative Commission. 


School Recreation. Reports Natl. 





Inside NEA 


Tae Roman deity for whom Jan- 
uary is named had two opposite faces 
—a handy arrangement for keeping 
track of both where he’d been and 
where he was going. As we enter a 
new publishing year with much ahead 
of us, we'd like to take a Janus-like 
backward glance at the direction of 
our progress. There is not room here 
to list all of the materials published 
in 1960 by the NEA and its depart- 
ments, but below are the titles of some 
of the books and booklets which have 
added considerably to knowledge in 
several areas: 

Business Education Curriculum—A 
Futuristic Look. 36p. $1; Children and 
Fitness. 64p. $1.50; Citizenship and a 
Free Society: Education for the Fu- 
ture. 292p. $5; Consumer Economics. 
544p. $4.48. 

Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education. 32p. 35¢; Family Crisis and 
the Retarded Child. 66p. $1.50; Guid- 
ance and Counseling. 85p. $2; Instruc- 
tion in Arithmetic. 374p. $4.50. 

Leadership for Improving Instruc- 
tion. 208p. $3.75; Magazines in the 


Conference 
1960. 64p. 
AAHPER. 

Social Studies for the Middle 
Grades: Answering Teachers’ Ques- 
tions. New edition of Curriculum Se- 
ries, No. 5. Provides background to 
teaching in middle grades and deals 
with typical questions of teachers. 
1960. 128p. $2.25. Stock No. 49-830. 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies. 

Special Feature on Safety Educa- 
tion. Reprinted from Oct. 1960 NEA 
JourRNAL. 16p. Single copy free. Stock 


on School Recreation. 
$1.50. Stock No. 24-186. 


No. 46-202. Order from Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 
State Minimum-Salary Laws and 


Goal Schedules for Teachers, 1960-61. 
Research Report 1960-R13. Major 
provisions of minimum-salary — laws: 
state-by-state summaries; salary stand- 
ards other than through minimum- 
salary laws. 44p. 50¢. Stock No. 43-570. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 

United Today for Quality Tomor- 
row. Report of the 1960 Leadership 
Conference. 100p. Sl. Stock No. 23-113. 
Student NEA. 

Why You Should Travel with an 
NEA Group. Summary of 1961 NEA 
educational travel program. 1960. 48p. 
Single copy free. Stock No. 57-101. 
Travel Service. Order from NEA. # # 


Publications | 


Classroom. 32p. 40¢; Modern Foreign 
Languages and the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. 96p. $1; Music in Every- 
day Living and Learning. 60p. $1. 

New Developments in High-Schoo! 
Science Teaching. 108p. $1.50; New 
Horizons in Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 34p. 25¢: Other 
Lands, Other Peoples. 192p. $1; Peb- 
bles. 40p. 50¢. 

Physical Education for High-School 
Students. 416p. $3; Planning America’s 
School Buildings. 229p. $6; Profession- 
al Administrators for America’s Schools. 
310p. S5. 

Social Studies for the Academically 
Talented Student. 84p. $1; Teaching 
Aids and Toys for Handicapped Chil- 
dren. 64p. $1.50; Teaching Machines 
and Programmed Learning. 736p. 
$7.50; Those First School Years. 265p. 
$4. 

How many of these have you used? 
(Any of the above publications may 
be obtained through the Publications- 
Sales Section, NEA, 1201 16th Street. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

—NEA Division OF PUBLICATIONS. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 6) 


50,000 people leaving a ball game 
snarl up traffic, what would happen 
if a million panicky people try to 
leave a city? Instead of building bomb 
shelters, let’s use our resources to pro- 
mote peace! 
—JEHIEL §. DAVIS, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


retired teacher, 


As an exchange teacher in England 
last year, under the Fulbright plan, 
I was impressed by the concern there 
for world problems, but back home I 
find local teachers spending time on 
unimportant details. Shouldn’t we edu- 
cate for peace? Take a stand 
atomic testing which surely strikes at 
children if it pollutes air and food? 
Or do we leave such things to poli- 


against 


ticians? Can’t the NEA help us _pre- 
sent the United Nations on the local 
level? 

—MRS. ELIZABETH EBERHARDT, Sunny- 


vale (Calif.) School District. 


Minority View 
OncE again Uncle Santa Claus is 
asked to provide tax money for schools 
that could be provided in every area 
if local citizens would do without a 


pack of cigarettes, a fifth of bourbon, 
and a bet on the first race. Let’s not 
kid ourselves that passing a law or 
providing money out of federal taxes 
will educate anyone. It still takes the 
sweat of individual effort. I am thank- 
ful for the ‘‘willful” men on the Rules 
Committee who have written the obit- 
uary for federal aid. 
—RAYMOND J. FRANZ, Pekin, IIl. 


@ We present above the minority 
viewpoint. The overwhelming major- 


ity of NEA members, through the Rep- 
resentative Assembly in Los Angeles 
last summer, reaffirmed a long-stand- 
ing endorsement of federal support by 
voting for a resolution which said in 


part: “. . . although control of educa- 
tion should remain in the hands of 


state and local authorities, the Assoct- 
ation believes that the federal govern- 
ment should share with these authori- 
ties a responsibility for finan- 
cial support of education ” and 
that “Legislation for this purpose... 
should further assure that there will 
be no diminution of state and local 
efforts toward the financial support of 
public education .. .” See Dr. Carr’s 
article, “Federal Support: A Clinical 
Picture of Some Misconceptions,” on 
page 19 of this JOURNAL. 


greater 


Estimated Average Salaries 
of Classroom Teachers 


in Public Schools, 1960-61 


1. Calif. . .$6,700 25. Fla. 

2. Alaska . 6,600* 26. Wyo. 

3. N. Y. .. 6,200 27. Utah 

4. N. J. 5,930 28. Okla. 

5. Mich. .. 5,925 29. Mont. 
6. Conn. 5,900 30. Mo. .. 
7. Nev. ... 5,800 31. Iowa ... 
8. Del. 5,789 $2. Kans. 

9. i. ..:. 425° So. NM. H. .. 
10. Ariz. 5.700 34. Tex. . 
11. Md. 5,680 So Vt. 2... 
12. Ind. 5,618 36. Idaho . 
13. R. 1. 5,600* 37. Va. 

14. Hawaii . 5,550 38. Maine 
15. Wash. 5,510 oY. WG. .. 
16. Mass. 5,500 4p Ge. .. 
17. Oreg. 5,500 41. Ky. 

18. N. Mex. 5,400 42. Sie 
ae Se se ale 
20. Minn. 5525 44. W. Va. 
ai. Fas... 5,250 

45. Ala. 

50 states 46. N. Dak. 
and D. C... 5,215 497. S. C. 
29. Colo. .. 5,175 48. S. Dak. 
23. Wis. 5,075 49. Ark. .. 
24. La. . 4,975 50. Miss. 


$4,960 
4,953 
4,950 
4,765 
4,680* 
4,675 
4,582 

4,575 


4,569 


. 4,490 


4,450 
4,400 
4,300 


4,210* 


4,100 
4,078 
4,069 
1,065 
3,990 
3,980 
$,850* 
3,800 
$3,725 


3,675 


3,550 


. 3,415 


*Estimated by the Research Division. 
—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
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@ Opens flat 
$3.00 EACH Address: NEA Binder Sales 
(two for $5.00) 1201 16th Street, N.W. vities. 
All Prices Postpaid Washington 6, D. C, P 
SS a Se aN OS | See for yourself 






Please send .. 
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ALWAYS AVAILABLE.... 
YOUR NEA Journal... 


When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 


ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


@ Especially designed for the NEA 


® Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


®@ Simple, foolproof, metal locking 


@ Permanent record 


® Single copies easily slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


®@ Holds one year’s issues 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 










University 
1961 Summer Session 





THE 
of Denver 


It’s Designed for You 








In 1961 the University of Denver presents another outstand- 
ing Summer Session—espec’ :Ily designed with YOU in mind. 


Whether you are 7 


TEACHER or ADMINISTRATOR you 


will find a complete study program to fit your specific needs: 


e Graduate and Undergraduate academic courses. 

e Special courses on current educational trends 
and techniques. 

e A wide variety of stimulating workshops. 

e Intensive short-courses. 

e Conferences and seminars. 

e Special sessions. 


Full-quarter credit for the complete nine-week session—June 19 to Aug. 18. 
AND THERE’S MORE... 


ON 
As always, the city of Denver and Colorado’s vast 
Rocky Mountain wonderland offer you limitless 
opportunities for cultural and recreational acti- 


> RP ALON MESON ELTRD ND ORIN GRIND eIRES or: 


om - Summer Session 
University of Denver , Dept. R.3 
Denver 10, Colorado 


the 1961 Summer Session. 


Please send me complete information on 


| 








VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ 
in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 





For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 


ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 
One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 
There's no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “‘the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 


tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 
February 9 or 10. 

Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 

























party. 





Enjoy the 
bright flavor of 
™ Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
‘It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 























NORTHEAST TEACHERS AGENCY 
Serving New England, New York, 
New Jersey 
49 Allston Pl., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Free Registration to April 1, 1961. 
Send complete resume and 
references. 


YANKEE’S SAILING 

*Round-The-World Again! 
f Fifth voyage of famed 96- 
ft. brigantine to South Seas, 
the Orient, Africa, South 


merica, offers unique op- 
portunity for study, adven- 


ture under sail. tlustrated 
brochure on request. 


Capt. Mike Burke 
WINDJAMMER 


-N , 
Miami Beach 39, Fila. 
JE 2-3407 
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paints 
INTRIG 


AUDIO-VISUAL i... 
1 
MATERIALS | tr: 
= 
' WHY | 
Em tures¢ 
1961 
; 2 ‘ and fr 
School Buildings and Equipment} int 
and s 
Those concerned with designing) 4" @' 
PEE : : S 5} tours 
school buildings and equipping them| WEST 
should find helpful the following Bons 
materials selected by Carolyn Guss, | ca. & 
is | a tS rede way | 
Indiana University: Engle 
And No Bells Ring. Motion —— EAST 
56 min. sd. b&w. Dramatizes the c-| = 
vising of the high school schedule to — 
° IV 
permit large groups, small discussion | panic 
“= hens 
groups, and individual study situations. , jo") 
(6) USSR 
, , kand 
Directions for the Future. Sound} sipe 
filmstrip (115 frames. color.) and 33- a 
1/3 rpm record (25 min.). ~ eo nts| Egyp 
recent and future developments in on 
elementary education. (2) | FOR 


‘ s ; * : : 
Good School Library. ¥ ilmstrip. 18 ieee 
frames. color. Describes physical set- ous 


ting of a school library. (3) 

Tape recording (with 

amples) of the techniques inde 
by Gustave Mathieu. (5) 

How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Co- 
nant Reports. Motion picture. 28 min. 
sd. b&w. A visualization of the Co- 
nant Report on the status of Ameri- 
can secondary education. (7) 

1960 School Building Filmstrip. 
frames. b&w. Includes floor 2 i site 
plans, and interior and exterior —s 


| 
Have Language Lab: What von 
classroom | 





from every section of the country. “2 
Plan for Learning. Motion Goon _— 

° e 

27 min. sd. color. Emphasizes impor- cou 
tance of « i, modern design in} ge, 
school consi. uction. (1) = 
ow 

The Vision-Strip Audio-Visual Class- | the 
Stu 

room. Motion picture. 14 min. sd. poe 
b&w. Shows new classroom layout £- 
which economizes on corridor, roof, not 
tit 

and wall costs. (4) iy 
Producers or Distributors: (1) Asso- H 


ciation Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave.., 
New York 17. (2) Department of Ele- in 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (3) 
Florida State University, University Broad 
casting Service, 116 Music Bldg., Talla- | 
hassee, Fla. (4) International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 57 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. (5) Magnetic Recording Industries. 
126 5th Ave., New York I1. (6) Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., i 
Washington 6, D.C. (7) National School | 
Public Relations Association, NEA, 1201 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (8) 
American Association of School 
trators, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
6, th. 


Adminis 
Washington 
# # 
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INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? SEE MAUPINTOUR’S 


56 PAGE BOOK OF unique 
travel plans wo is:. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
s Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. & The Alps of 7 Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR Ss 
s Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. # Collegiate /Teacher: Central Europe, 
the Balkans, USSR. # The Great Adventure Air Tour: 
USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus Irkutsk, 
Siberia. @ Balkans Grand Adventure: Berlin to Istan- 
bul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian Coast cruise. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, 
anon, Syria, Jordan, 
partures each month. 
FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva N. Oldham 
ee 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


‘isn/Maupintour 








Karnak, Thebes. 
Israel, 


Plus Leb- 
Greece, and Italy. De- 


by Min we 

















TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New HAND-GIENIC, the auto- 
é vo matic pencil that uses any stand- 
~ /ard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 

No more recoiling from fingernails 


scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain 










pen chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
a push of button chalk ejects . or 


etracts. Hand never touches chalk during 
use, never gets dried up or affected by # 
allergy. It’s the most welcome gift you 
could give a fellow teacher. 

STOP CHALK WASTE il 
Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 
%4’" chalk and prevents breakage, it al- 
lows the comfortable use of practically 
the whole length of chalk. 
Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. 
guarantee. 22K gold plated cap, onyx- 
black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: es $2 for “~ 
(only $5 for set of 3). Postage free. No COD’‘s. 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for aNd 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan. 
It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC Dep ~ geal St. 


written 


ALASKA 


Married teaching 
career service 
One 
Gross 
$14,737 


Juneau, 


couples 


for Government 
Affairs Schools 
spouse must have major in elementary education 


desired 
in Bureau of Indian 
salaries 
transportation. 


combined entrance 
plus 
Alaska 


from 
Inquire 


$10,862 to 


Box 1751, 


See Evrope—teisurely! 


Long European vacation from $1495 
complete. 58 days. Visit ten countries. 
First class hotels, all rooms with bath. 
Write 


Fine steamship accommodations. 


for Free information. 
Americans Abroad, 


Inc., Travel Service 
104 University Station, 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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DEER TEACHER 
—A Fable 


Lone ago, some giraffes, deter- 
mined to educate their progeny, en- 
gaged a lion architect to build a 
school for them. Experienced only 
in building schools for young 
lions, he made the roof so low 
that the necks of the little giraffes 
burst through toward the sky. 

This left the teacher—a pretty, 
young deer—wandering around in a 
forest of legs, unable to communi- 
cate with her pupils at brain level. 
In an emergency session, the giraffe 
school board decided to hire a bird 

fly questions up to the pupils. 

The teacher found this most 
frustrating, but the parents were 
pleased with the bird system until 
one little giraffe complained that 
the bird was nearsighted and _al- 
ways gave him another pupil's 
work. A bird dog was hired to 
point out to the bird which pupil 
was which. 

Then all went well until winter 
brought an extensive incidence of 
sore throat along the little giraffes’ 
exposed upper extremities. But fur 
caps and mufflers were bought, and 
a squirrel was employed to look 


after the new equipment. 
Then the spring rains came! 
Neck rain capes and caps were 


provided, and a duck was engaged 
to handle the rain gear. 

This confused the lines of re- 
sponsibility, and a ground hog was 
hired as work co-ordinator. Being 
1 ground hog, he could work only 
at ground level, and this necessi- 
tated a police dog to serve as liaison 
with the roof personnel. 

Finally, completely frustrated, 
the deer teacher took an unprece- 
dented step. She went directly to 
her superiors and said bluntly, “If 
the ‘architecture’ of the teaching 
program is wrong in the first place, 
no amount of teaching aids and ad- 
ministrative machinery will help.” 

Naturally this caused great con- 
sternation, but so determined were 
the giraffes to educate their progeny 
that they tore the whole thing down 
and started over. 

—JACK BURROUGHS, biology teach- 
er, Appleton (Wisconsin) Senior 
High School. 





























Only 


99c 


the set 


34 FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


Now ... make art, litera- 
ture, history, more inter- 
esting with these fine 51/2 

x 8” sepia prints. . 3a 


oO ro oe 
prints on and about presi - NATURE SPECIAL | 
dents of the United States IN FULL 
including our new presi- | 
dent. 
Every eohoolroom should | NATURAL COLOR. | 
have the complete set o : ’ . 

20 b + aad 4 
= yt low price mala | color prints ariinaes | 
cheek, cash or money, or- | animals and other 
der. Now ready. our 1961 Nature subjects. | 

tal th minia- 

ture 99 lustrations. At ly | ONLY $1. 00 — 





eo 
35 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 


Department A-1, Malden, Massachusetts 











iSE HABLA ESPANOL AQUI! 


We also import the best of SPANISH 
materials for your NDEA needs. 


BOOKS 
GAMES 


RECORDS 
FOR ALL AGES AND GRADES 
Send 10¢ for catalog 


PEQUENO PAQUETE 
Box 817 Coral Gables, Fla. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of Texas 
Colleges, accredited by—the Texas Education 
Agency. 

JULY 15 TO AUGUST 25, 1961 
Intensive courses in Spanish Language, 
and Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and Latin 
American Literature. Courses in Spanish 
Language for junior and senior students in 
high school. 

INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrated literature: 

ESCUELADE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
CULTURAL 

Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 

Monterrey, N. L. 


TEACHERS 


BALTMORE TEtcte 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Economics—History 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 


slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 


shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
FOR EVERY SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 


GOLD PLATED 
BLUE 
ENAMELED 


a, A 
7 


VA 

Y yes 

ee onty 65¢ eacu 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


School. 


| Name 

















| Street _ 





Placing teachers and ad- 
ministrators in publie, 
private schools and colleges 
of N.Y., N.J., Penna., Md., 
and Del. Member of N.A.T.A. 
Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 


DEVON, PENNA, 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 


EUROPE 


1961 Summer Tours: 46 to 61 days in Europe, 
14-18 countries, from $1,233. Transatlantic 
travel by sea, air or combination. Register now 
rae June and early July departures. Write directly 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, 


HORNING 
/7.14,/ 7.4) 
AGENCY 



















Director 
Minnesota. 









See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 
gain. 55 days—all expense, escorted, 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
10! University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


International Summer School 
Six weeks: July 1 to August 11, 1961 
(All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office, 
Oslo International Summer School, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


- SUMMER SCHOOL 
GUADALAJARA 


University of Arizona will offer, 








in cooperation 


with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3—Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 


ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245 up. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California. 
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IT SPEAKS TO THE PUBLIC THRU... 

* NEWS RELEASES 

* PRESS CONFERENCES 
“REPORTS AND PROGRAMS 

* FILMS AND TV SPOTS 

* AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
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The following information has been 
compiled to meet many requests for a 


complete listing of meetings sponsored 
by NEA or its units for the remainder of 
the school year. Additional meetings, for 
which information is not yet available, 
will be listed later. [Name of NEA de- 
partment is spelled the first time; 
initials are used thereafter.] 


out 


Jan. 13-16: Eastern div. meeting, Music 
Educators Natl. Conference. Washington, 
D.C. 

Jan. 27-30: Southwestern div. meeting, 
MENC, Albuquerque. 

Feb. 2-4: South-Central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
San Antonio. 

Feb. 11-15: 45th annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Detroit. 

Feb. 22-25: 13th annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. Chicago. 

Feb. 22-25: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Educational Research Assn. Chicago. 


Feb. 25-28: Regional meeting, American 
Assn. of School Administrators; also Dept. 
of Home Economics, Natl. Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, and 
Dept. of Rural Education. San Francisco. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 3: Southern dist. con- 
vention, American Assn. for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Atlanta. 
Mar. 2-4: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Tacoma, Wash. 
Mar. 5-8: 16th annual natl. 
on higher education, Assn. 
Education. Chicago. 
Mar. 11-14: Regional meeting, AASA; 
also DHE, Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary 


conference 
for Higher 


Education, NCAWE (annual meeting), 
and Rural Ed. St. Louis. 

Mar. 12-16: Annual conference, Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. Chicago. 

Mar. 15-18: Northwest div. meeting, 
MENC. Spokane, Wash. 

Mar. 16-18: North-Central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 17-21: Natl. convention, AAHPER 
with Eastern dist. Atlantic City. 

Mar. 18-22: Annual meeting, Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals. Atlantic 
City. 

Mar. 21-25: Natl. convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors. 
Denver. 

Mar. 25-28: Regional meeting, AASA; 
also DHE, NCAWE, and Rural Ed. Phila- 
delphia. 

Mar. 25-29: Natl. convention, Natl. Sci- 
ence Teachers Assn. Chicago. 

Mar. 26-29: Western div. meeting, 
MENC. Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest dist. convention, 


AAHPER. Milwaukee. 
Apr. 4-7: Annual convention, 
Industrial Arts Assn. St. Louis. 


American 





there’s wonderful reading 


about the 
world around us in the 


Books 


Science Information 


for the young child 
A TREE IS A PLANT 
BIG TRACKS, LITTLE 
TRACKS 
THE CLEAN BROOK 
FIND OUT BY TOUCHING 
HOW A SEED GROWS 
IN THE NIGHT 
THE MOON SEEMS 
CHANGE 
SANDPIPERS 
WHAT MAKES 
NIGHT 
WHERE THE 
BEGINS 
These are the first books in the 
new and refreshing Let’s Read and 
Find Out series. They have been 
supervised and edited by Dr. Frank- 
lyn Branley, Director of educational 
services and Associate Astronomer 
at The Amcrican Museum-Havden 
Planctarium, and Dr. Roma Gans, 


TO 


DAY AND 


BROOK 


Professor Emeritus of Childhood 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Universitv. Thev are all 


written bv people who know chil- 
dren and respect their sense of 
inquiry. They have been colorfully 
illustrated by outstanding artists. 
The Let’s Read and Find Out 
books: 
(1) present basic science informa- 
tion: 
(2) are written with an understand- 
ing of how children think 
(3) are focussed on single science 
ideas 
(4) are long enough to inform and 
challenge 
Ages 3-8 40 pages $2.35 net each 
from your bookseller 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
COMPANY 
Established 1834 New York 16 
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Take advantage of 


SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


Save on the going prices of going 
places at Sheraton Hotels. 


Your Sheraton card gets you special 
save-money rates on singles and even 
greater savings per person when you 
share a room with one, two or three 
friends. Generous group rates arranged 
for classes and clubs on-the-go. 


Send for your Sheraton Faculty Guest 
Card with credit privileges. Please tell 
us where you are a full-time faculty 
member when you write to: 


MR. PAT GREEN 


College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


| ENJOY a 
| RENT FREE VACATION! 
| 


Organized by a group of teachers as a service to their 
| colleagues, VACATION EXCHANGE CLUB operates 

on the premise that ONE PERSON'S YEAR-ROUND 
| HOME CAN SERVE AS ANOTHER’S TEMPO- 
| RARY VACATION SPOT. 


| Recognizing that many teachers who travel during 

the summer welcome the opportunity to rent their 

| homes to other teachers while away, VACATION EX- 

| CHANGE CLUB issues an ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
of interested teachers. 


A $3.00 membership fee lists YOU in the {961 
| DIRECTORY and entitles you to a copy of it, too. 
| By corresponding with teachers in the area of your 
| choice, rental or exchange arrangements can be made. 


YOUR COLLEAGUES in virtually ALL 50 STATES 

| and CANADA are applying for membership. 1961 

| ENROLLMENT CLOSES FEB. 15, 1961. Write for 
YOUR APPLICATION today. No Obligation. 


VACATION EXCHANGE CLUB, Inc. 
505 5th Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, Single Teachers, 2 yrs. 
Experience, Travel costs paid by school. 
Interviewing in U.S. in March. 
Air mail inquiries to: 
James Murray, 


TEACH 


Superintendent 


Apartado 290 
Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
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Apr. 4-8: Annual internatl. convention, 
Council for Exceptional Children. Detroit. 

Apr. 5-8: Central dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Wichita, Kans. 

Apr. 5-8: 39th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Chicago. 

Apr. 6-8: Western Business Education 
Assn., United Business Education Assn., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 6-10: North-Central div. meeting, 
MENC. Columbus, Ohio. 

Apr. 9-11: Southwest regional drive-in 
conference for community-school adminis- 
trators, sponsored by AASA, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and Rural Ed. 


New Orleans. 
Apr. 11-15: 6th biennial conference, 
Natl. Art Education Assn. Miami Beach. 


Apr. 13-15: Northwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Seattle. 

Apr, 16-19: NEA regional conference on 
instruction. Delegates selected by nomina- 
tion of local education associations or by 
school administrators. Tucson. 

Apr. 18-22: Southwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Albuquerque. 


Apr. 20-22: Southern div. meeting, 
MENC. Asheville, N.C. 

Apr. 20-23: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Phoenix. 

Apr. 22-26: 6th curriculum research in- 
stitute, (Western Section) ASCD. Denver. 


Apr. 24-28: Natl. convention, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Miami Beach. 

Apr. 27-29: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Mt. Snow, Vt. 

May 5-7: 15th annual meeting of presi- 
dents of state associations of ad- 
ministrators, AASA. Chicago. 


school 


June 14-18: 5th annual conference, 
American Driver Education Assn. Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

June 15-17: Mountain-Plains Business 


Education Assn., UBEA. Albuquerque. 

June 18-22: 25th annual conference of 
the Natl Assn. of Student Councils. 
NASSP, Oklahoma City. 

June 18-30: 2nd annual college student 
leadership training laboratory, Natl. 
Training Laboratories. Bethel, Maine. 

June 25-30: Annual convention, NEA 
and departments. Atlantic City. 

July 2-14: Session I, 15th annual sum- 
mer laboratory in human relations train- 
ing; and 2nd annual laboratory in com- 
munity leadership training, NTL. Bethel, 
Maine. 

July 3-14: Summer conference, cospon- 


sored by DESP and NASSP. Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

July 9-15: Annual conference, Ameri- 
can Library Assn., American Assn. of 


School Librarians. Cleveland. 

July 23-Aug. 4: Session I, 15th annual 
summer laboratory in human relations 
training; 3rd annual summer laboratory 
for educational leaders; and special pro- 
gram for classroom teachers, NTL. Bethel, 
Maine. 

Aug. 6-12: 4th internatl. congress on 
physical education and sports for girls 
sponsored by AAHPER. Washington, D.C. 

Aug. 21-23: 2list summer meeting, 
NCTM. Toronto, # £# | 





For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 





1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 
. . . Waikiki Beach hotel living’. . . wide selection of 
courses... the outstanding program to the Islands! 





SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 





1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
weekend sightseeing . . . courses in Spanish or English 
. . . Finest resort hotel living . . . exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 
information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


20-page Bulletin 
and Application 


Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission Street 








| | 
| | 
1 1 HAWAII [) MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. | 
| Please send to: | 
| Name | 
1 Address | 
| City Zone____State = | 
| School | 








“For the Young 
of All Ages"’ 






Weekly Departures. Fully inclusive. 
30-80 Days incl. air’ 


Round trip from 51930 
CEOROPE 18-80 Days fr. 788 
COORIENT 17-30 Days #r*1290 
DCOAFRICA — 26-67 Days #1767 
DC S0.PACIFIC 8-58 Days fr. $952 
DCHMOLY LAND 23.24 days #31496 
“No Greater O So.AMER. 17-45 Days fr. 954 
Value Anywhere” COWAWAI/ 8-44 Days fr. $330 
Ask Your Travel Agent OO MEXICO 15-18 Days fr. 5299 


g (CL) STUDENT TOURS: — Low-cost Adventure 


and Study Trips to “Everywhere” 66 Day 
WORLD TRAVEL @ check folders desired. === 






European trips incl. steamer from $798. 
@ Name 


50 R ees PI 8 Address 

ockefeller Plazag a. 

New York 20 i: City State 
Ssuesseeeeeeeeeusessane 


*enune 





South America 

Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 


$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
102 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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of Durable Colored Cardboard 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


Write for free samples. 


25 @ SAVES TIME 
$ 1 per @ NEATER 
set @® ECONOMICAL 
@ ORDER BY MAIL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 

Dept. 455, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 

Los Angeles 27, California 

PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 

[) 2’ CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, num- 
bers and signs, @ $1.25/set. Colors: 
[] Red [] Green [] Blue 
C) Black [1 Yellow [] White 
138” Manuscript Style, in sets of 240 
letters and signs, @ $1.25/set. Colors: 
[] Red ] Green [] Blue 
C) Black CL] Yellow [_] White 
1” CAPITALS with reusable adhesive 
back in sets of 200 letters, numbers & 
signs, @ $1.50/set heavy paper 
[] Red [] Black [_] White 
4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 letters, num- 
bers and signs, @ $2.00/set—Colors: 
[] Red [] Green .] Blue 
C] Black [] Yellow [] White 
Re-Usable two-sided plastic adhesive 
(no damage to walls), @ $1.00 per pack. 
ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH FOR 

CO Ship C.O.D. 
Send invoice (for responsible institutions 
only. A 25¢ handling charge will be 
added to all invoices totaling less than 
$3.00). 

Please order a separate set for each color 

& size needed. 





in for information write to: 


Alaska 


Commissioner of Education 
Alaska Office Building 


Juneau Alaska 


Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(continued from page 70) 
prise will be takes their minds off the 
expected ordeal. 

The surprises—a jumping bean, a 
bright new penny, a cooky—pay good 
dividends. Now, the children ask 
eagerly, “When is our next shot day?” 

—VIVIAN D. GUNDERSON, first grade 
teacher, Ferndale, Wash. 


Taking a Field Trip 


WE observe three prime rules in mak- 
ing a field trip: It must apply directiy 
to a current classroom study, be cleared 
through proper authorities, and be 
carefully planned. 

Advance planning by the teacher in- 
cludes making the trip himself ahead 
of the class, if possible. Thus, he can 
more efficiently make necessary ar- 
rangements and determine the best 
means of transportation. 

In planning, students take up first 
of all the matter of informing parents 
about the trip and getting their ap- 
proval and co-operation. They dis- 
cuss other pertinent questions, such 
as appropriate dress, safety, good con- 
duct, and responsibilities delegated to 
certain students. 

— JAMES W. EAVEY, director of instruc- 
tion, Warren-Rappahannock County 
Schools, Front Royal, Va. 


Student Traffic Safety Project 


GLENBROOK’S traffic safety project is 
controlled through the safety commit- 
tee of the student council and ap- 
proved by the school administration. 
The council requires all students who 
wish to drive to school to obtain writ- 
ten permission from parents, to pass a 
written test on the Glenbrook Traffic 
Code, to ready their cars for safety in- 
spection, and to hold insurance. Stu- 
dents are then given windshield stick- 
ers indicating permission to drive and 
park in the student area. 

The traffic code outlines driving 
practices, policies, and penalties for 
Glenbrook drivers. If a student violates 
the code, he gets a ticket from a traffic 
monitor and must appear before the 
student traffic court. ‘Che severest pen- 
alty for violation of the code is suspen- 
sion of his driving privilege. 

Traffic monitors direct school traffic 
before and after sessions, check park- 
ing lots during the day, and direct traf- 
fic for all evening events—athletic, spe- 
cial school programs, graduation, and 
the like. 

—MARGARET L. JOHNSON, director, 
driver education, Glenbrook High 
School, Northbrook, Ill. 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE [ff 





Citi publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Economic Education 


1960-61 Annotated Bibliography of 
Materials in Economic Education. 
52p. 50¢. Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 

Educating for Economic Compe- 
tence. Principles and practices found 
effective in improving economic edu- 
cation from primary through second- 
ary school. 1960. 78p. Sl. Stock No. 
61-135. Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. 

Money and Banking in the Ameri- 
can Economy by Weldon Welfling. 
C.A.S.E. Economic Literacy Series, No. 
3. Primer on money and_ banking, 
which considers the capacity and _ re- 
quirements of the beginning student 
as well as the demands of the subject. 
1960. 112p. 50¢. Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, NEA. 


International Education 


Packet A: Publications on Interna- 
tional Education. Available in Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish, the packet 
includes magazines, research docu- 
ments, reading guides, and other ma- 
terials dealing with education around 
the world. A $3.50 value on sale for 
50¢. World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 1227 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Travel Aids 


The Airways Guide for Visitors to 
Washington. Up-to-date coverage of 
what to see, where to stay, how to get 
there, where to find entertainment. 
what services—from limousines to 
laundries—are available. 1960. 112p. 
(pocket-size) , 75¢. Quantity discounts 
in lots of 50 or more. The Airways 
Guide Publishing Co., 1319 F St, 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

Fun on Wheels by Dave Garroway. 
Contains 150 games, riddles, puzzles, 
tricks, etc., designed to entertain trav- 
elers 5 to 14 years of age. 1960. 125p. 
$1. American Automobile Assn., 1712 
G St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. # # 
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HOWARD sixne TOURS 
13th Annual Year 


H AWAI ‘ UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
43 Days, $569, plus $10 tax - 6 Credits 
Roundtrip jet travel from West Coast, Waikiki 
apartment-hotel residence, plus 16 major 
social, sightseeing and beach functions. In- 
cludes extensive schedule of parties and 


dinners with entertainment. Steamship avail- 
able at adjusted tour rate. 
STUDY 


JAPAN-HAWAII ‘our 


64 Days, $1892 + 9 Credits 
Hawaii program above combined with 21 days 
on field study course in Japan. Orient tour 
includes roundtrip jet and all first class and 
deluxe land arrangements — best hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, inland-sea cruise, tips, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, special 
dinners, entertainment, and social events. 


ORIENT STUDY TOURS 


HAWAII — JAPAN — FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES — HONG KONG 
66 Days, $1892 + 6 Credits 


Includes roundtrip steamship, trans-Pacific 
flights, and all first class services ashore 
in five countries visited—best hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, inland sea cruise, tips, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, special 
dinners, entertainment and social events. 
Choice of courses: Humanities and Social 
Sciences; Oriental Art and Appreciation. 


Apply: 
HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 
578 Grand Ave. 
Oakland 10, Calif. 








BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 
Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inelu- 


sive circle tours, planned especially for the teach- 
ing profession, departing and returning within normal 
summer vacation. 


GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 

countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 

countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia 

and Britain $1195 
VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise 

and land tour, !! countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, 14 

countries with Portugal, 

Spain, Greece $1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European ex- 
penses included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early 
registration required for June departure. 


a 
rafenays Organiza tion 





P. O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 














A TT CC LC LC I eT 


EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 week 


trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. Space limited! For details write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
100 University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





= JOBS ABROAD: 


For teachers, school administrators, librari- 
ans, nurses, and stenographers. Comprehen- 
sive all new directory covers American and 
foreign companies, governmental and inter- 
national organizations in over 80 countries. 
How, when and where to apply, $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. Included free, ‘’Stu- 
dent Opportunities Abroad.’’ Covington Dis- 
tributors, Box 704-N, Camden 1, New Jersey. 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean’s Once In A Lifetime Tour 


Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 wonderful days to enjoy the operas, 
the historic, scenic and cultural highlights of Europe 
visiting 16 countries in ease and comfort with all details 
planned for you and personally escorted for $1987. Exeel- 
lent hotels and food. Extension to Spain. June 18 to 
August 27, 1961. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of Histo 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, 
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Scrambled Semantics 


The Society of Young Abusers of 
Their Mother Tongue obviously holds 
contests to see who can mouth the 
English vocabulary with the most slips, 
slurps, drools, and drawls. Children 
also boil, mash, mix, and hash words. 

Take, for example, the first grader 
who reported forlornly, “I can’t find 
I’s hat.” Or the boy who explained 
to the visiting supervisor that “pre- 
fixes are endings you put at the be- 
ginning of words.” 

Some children are content to make 
a play on the words themselves. “The 
school is not a prophet-making organ- 
ization,” wrote one boy. “Our team is 
underfeeded,” said another. And_ by 
way of apology, one girl wrote at the 
bottom of her test paper, “I tried my 
bust.” 

Other youngsters make a play on 
whole sentences. Asked to paraphrase 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,” some 
children wrote: “Get yourself trans- 
portation and travel.” “Work during 
the day and sleep at night.” “You can 
get away from it all.” “Pull yourself 
from underneath,” 


up “Leave me 
alone.” 
Most grammatical errors can be 


corrected. There are rules and excep- 
tions to rules and exceptions to parade 
before the students. But what was the 
teacher to say to the nimble-witted boy 
who, when asked to make a word out 
of the phonogram “up” which was 
written on the blackboard, picked up 
the chalk and wrote “7” in front of it? 

Even adults can get confused over 
the English language, however. Even 
teachers can mistake the meanings of 
words—even school board members, in 
fact. At a school board meeting in a 
Pittsburgh suburb, an elderly member, 
a bit confused by a discussion of merit 
raises for teachers, cut in with, “Merit 
or single—what’s the difference? Pay 
‘em the same!” 

—Based on items submitted by MAR- 
GARET BEARD, New Lexington, Ohio; 


ELLA FETCHER, Jamestown, N. Dak.; 
VEVA HELPER, Argenta, IIl.; MARY 
MCDOWELL, Stockton, Calif., MATTIE 
REECE, Elmore, Minn.; TRUDY SELZ, 
Evanston, Ill. 

@ Wanted: Humorous anecdotes 


| from your classroom. 


 ->DO-amz> 








Degree programs 
at all leveis 


Clinics 
Workshops 
Institutes 
Conferences 


364 furnished 
new apartments 


Rocky 
Mountain 
Tours 









{ 


Two 
TERMS: June 12 - July 14 
July 17 - August 18 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


ical 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. N, LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Please send 1961 Summer Bulletin. 


NAM 
(Please Print) 


ST. & NO. 


Oe I Te iihieneiincesctcesiinicaanininianeaas 


| SPECIAL INTEREST. | 


WORLD TOURS 


Two exciting, economical around-the-world 
tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY LAND, 
Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, India, 
RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 16-Sept. 1. 
Includes sightseeing. Also lectures, interviews, 
and conferences. In the past, conferences 
with the following have been in our program: 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, MacArthur, Prime 
Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, Vice-President 
Radhadrishnan, U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, etc. No other tour can offer what we 
do. Get our folder and see for yourself. Write: 


ee ee 








David M. Bryan 
World Seminar Tours 
622 Topeka Ave. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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ou realize, of course, that 

while you are teaching, the 

boys and girls in your class 
talk to you silently. They argue, 
agree, and disagree with you—with- 
out speaking a word. 

Knowing and_ understanding 
your students, you don’t have to be 
psychic—merely perceptive—to sense 
these unspoken comments. Wheth- 
er you ignore them or answer them 
indirectly, you are well aware of 
the non-oral communication _be- 
neath the surface in your class- 
room. 


Dw you ever think, though, of 
the possibility that these mental 
conversations your students hold 
with you may continue for a life- 
time? That possibility is remote 
if you are the colorless, insipid kind 
of teacher whose influence ends 
when the class period ends; within 
a few years, your students will have 
difficulty recalling they were ever 
in your class. 

But they'll remember you if they 
adored you or if they detested you 
or if they really learned under your 
tutelage, whether they liked you or 
not. If they remember you vividly 
enough, they may carry on discus- 
sions with you all their lives. 


Mavs when John Jones breaks 
into Who’s Who in America, he'll 
say to you in his thoughts, “Thanks. 
I'd never have made it if in that 
high school math class you hadn’t 
started me on the road toward en- 
gineering. 

Or he may say, “You didn’t think 
I was very smart, did you? Well, I 
just hope you see my name in 
Who’s Who. That'll show you how 
mistaken you were.” 

Maybe when George Smith, a 
newspaper editor, reads in his 
morning mail the conflicting reac- 
tions to a feature story and thinks 
wryly, “De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum,” he'll add to his Latin 
teacher, “I learned a lot in your 
class, but if you had taught me 
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nothing but this one truth, I would 
have been grateful, for without it 
I couldn’t keep my sanity as an edi- 
tor.” 

Or he may say, “The only Latin 
phrase I know is one I picked up 
after leaving your class. I hated 
every moment with you. Latin— 
what a waste of time. Think I'll 
write an editorial on the subject.” 

Maybe when Susan Brown listens 
with unperturbed interest to the 
fanciful tale her small daughter 
Pamela is spinning, she'll think, 
“When I was in the third grade, 
you helped me recognize the dif- 
ference between imagination and 
falsehood. I'll try to do the same 
for Pam.” 

Or Susan may remember that 
you humiliated her before her class- 
mates when you implied that her 
fantasying was a deliberate distor- 
tion of the truth. “I’ve never liked 
teachers since. This is PTA night. 
I can’t bear to go.” 


Youu never know for sure 
about your own students. However, 
lest you think my belief that peo- 
ple continue to discuss matters 
with their teachers long after grad- 
uation represents imagination as 
wild as Pamela’s, see ‘“Who Con- 





QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


The optimist proclaims that we 
live in the best of all possible 
worlds, and the pessimist fears 
this is true.—CABELL 


I had rather men should ask why 
no statue has been erected in my 
honor, than why one has.—Cato 


Silence is the unbearable repar- 
tee.—CHESTERTON 


Unhappiness is in not knowing 
what we want and killing our- 
selves to get it.—HEROLD 


When a man is wrapped up in 
himself he makes a pretty small 
package.—RuSsKIN 


No brain is stronger than its 
weakest think.—Masson 


trols Your Future?” in the January 
1960 Glamour. 

In this article, Marjorie S. Pither 
tells about Miss Thelma Haines, 
who taught her—in elementary 
school and in imaginary conversa- 
tions thereafter—that one can al- 
ways do something about tomor- 
row, today. 

For instance, after hearing a dis- 
tinguished nuclear physicist, Miss 
Pither was overwhelmed with the 
fear of mass annihilation. 

Miss Haines’ familiar voice ech- 
oed through the years and demand- 
ed, “What are you doing about it 
now? Contributing time and ener- 
gy to the Civil Defense unit? Build- 
ing a bombproof shelter? Support- 
ing any peace organization? Writ- 
ing your Congressman constructive 
suggestions for preventing war?” 

“I’m not really doing anything 
about it. Just worrying and wonder- 
ing.” 

“Then,” Miss Haines pointed 
out decisively, ‘you'll have no one 
but yourself to blame!” 

That was one of her favorite 
phrases, and the hardest one to ac- 
cept. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Haines— 
your theories were fine for naive 
fifth graders, but for a seasoned 
adult in these difficult times—” 

“Thomas Carlyle was no naive 
fifth grader! And after a lifetime 
of studying and analyzing history, 
he concluded, ‘Man makes the cir- 
cumstances, and spiritually as well 


— 


as economically is the artificer of | 


his own fortune.’ ” 

Confesses Miss Pither: “I’ve nev- 
er won an argument with Miss 
Haines yet, even in fantasy.” 


Turse imaginary arguments be- 
tween pupil and teacher go on and 
on. Think of all the discussions 
your students of 1961 may still be 
having with you in the year 2000. 
For better or worse, what you say 
in class this new year may motivate 
men and women at the beginning 
of a new century. Pakistan, Austra- 
lia, Ghana, outer space—wherever 
they go, your words may go also. 
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rar in the 
frozen 


The eyes of the U. S. Air Force BMEWS will 
be massive, far-seeing radars in Alaska. Green- 
land and Great Britain. The brain is at the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Center in Colorado Springs. 
Between eyes and brain there will be a vast network 
to provide instantaneous, highly reliable commu- 
nications in the event of enemy missile attack. 


The Bell System’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, Western Electric, heads a team of 30 pri- 
vate firms and government agencies from three 
countries which is constructing this communica- 
tions system. 


Work is going ahead at full speed, right on 
schedule. All of the arts of long distance communi- 





Bell Telephone engineers are putting 
together the nervous system for BMEWS 
... Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















cations are being used to conquer the stern, hard- 
bitten terrain of BMEWS-—line-of-sight and over- 
the-horizon radio. cables on land and under water. 


Several forms of transmission are being em- 
ployed. Newly designed high-speed data channels 
will feed information to computers. Voice and 
teletypewriter links will also be available. 


One important reason the Bell System was 
given this assignment was its demonstrated capac- 
ity to handle such a challenging task. The re- 
sourcefulness and skill shown in this and other 
defense projects are also responsible for the effi- 
cient, continually improving telephone service you 
enjoy every day. 


10’s of FINE SUMMER JOBS 


— and how you can obtain them 


U.S. & WORLD-WIDE NON-FEE PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION, an advancement program designed by a fellow teacher to 
help you to succeed, has been tested, proved, and accepted enthusiastically by 
teachers, administrators, and librarians since 1952 and is now being used in over 
1500 universities. The CRUSADE JOURNAL describes actual U.S. & World-Wide teach- 
ing positions and summer jobs each month. You pay NO-FEES because YOU APPLY 
DIRECT! To plan your future intelligently, you must read CRUSADE regularly. So join 
to-day and receive an EXTRA BONUS of either or both of the two important 


A TEACHER from SOUTH DAKOTA?‘ 
“CRUSADE is a Teacher’s Dream Come True.” 


TWO FREE DIRECTORIES 
SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


Over 14,000 actual Summer jobs to help you 
travel, earn, and learn while you vacation. Edited 
especially for teachers. Includes overseas study 
awards, summer theatres, resorts, earning free 
trips to Europe, Industries, Camps, etc. All States, 
20 Foreign countries. Take your choice of loca- 
tion. Informs you of salary, work description, how, 
and to whom you apply. 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for teachers, administrators and librarians 
to subsidize the continuation of their education in 
over 320 Universities, 42 States, and 31 Foreign 
Countries. age $200-$10,000.) Choose the lo- 
cation and study you prefer. Informs you of the 
amount, conditions, how, and to whom, you apply. 


(Regular price for either DIRECTORY 
— without CRUSADE — $3.00 each). 


YES, I want to take advantage of this 
special offer and save up to $6.00. 


Add 25¢ for your 
first issue only to be rushed immediately by Ist class. 


Regular processing takes about 3 weeks. 


Rush to (please print) ae 


City 


DIRECTORIES FREE. 


“Congratulations! 


A TEACHER from OKLAHOMA: 


CRUSADE is the answer to one of the most neglected problems in Education.’ 


SUMMER VACATION WITH A PROFIT 


COMPLETE KEY INFORMATION 


The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened the way to 
inform YOU where actual teaching positions are 
. . . WHEN they will be open . . . SALARY 
ranges . . . WORKING conditions . . . WHOM 
TO CONTACT .. . and other vital information 
YOU need to obtain the opportunity YOU want, 
where and when YOU want it. School officials all 
over the world have been coopgrating by sending 
us this important information to be published in 
CRUSADE since 1952. 


A TEACHER from WEST VIRGINIA: 
“I’ve obtained more information from CRU- 
SADE than any other source that I’ve ever used.”’ 


EARN MORE MONEY 


1000's of excellent TEACHING POSITIONS (sub- 
mitted by school officials) FOREIGN and SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITIES and GRADUATE AWARDS are 
published 10 times a year. There are positively 

© FEES now, or when you accept a position. 
You merely correspond with .the school official 
who has submitted his vacancy for publication. 
CRUSADE can be of priceless benefit to teachers 
who want to earn more money during the school 
year and during the summer. 


A TEACHER from MICHIGAN: 

“How can I ever thank you for the wonderful 
new position I obtained from CRUSADE - and - 
at such a greatly increased salary.”’ 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CRUSADE is the direct-contact-link between 
teachers and school officials. CRUSADE'S first 90 
issues carried over 90,000 actual teaching, admin- 
istrative, summer and librarian positions. 1000's 
of administrators are waiting for you to apply for 
their vacancies. You will be truly thrilled to read 
about advancement information that you didn't 
know existed and can't obtain elsewhere. 


A TEACHER from SOUTH CAROLINA: 

“I was so thrilled when I saw my first copy 
of CRUSADE - so many superior places at such 
fine salaries.” 


SOLVES RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


School officials are cordially invited to submit 
details about their vacancies for FREE publication 
in CRUSADE. School officials will also find quali- 
fication data submitted by- Educators who are 
seeking better positions. CRUSADE publishes va- 
cancies from the KINDERGARTEN through the 
UNIVERSITY level. 

AN ADMINISTRATOR from OHIO: 

“All positions have been filled and we sincerely 

appreciate all the help you have given us.’ 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE 


If you recognize the value of being regularly in- 
formed of advancement opportunities . . . of aa 
lowing a systematic, planned program . . 
will not want to miss a single issue of CRUSADE. 
CRUSADE has been the turning point in the ca- 
reers of many other teachers who were sincerely 
and seriously interested in their future. It has 
shown 1000's how to speed up their progress — 
telescoping years into months. 


A TEACHER from ARIZONA: 


“You are performing a wonderful service for 
teachers.”’ 


START A NEW LIFE 


Why wait until you accidently hear about an ad- 
vancement ‘opportunity? Make your own move for 
new job satisfaction and prestige, a higher salary 
or exciting travel. Try CRUSADE now. Don't put 
it off. Future issues will contain extremely valuable 
information for your own advancement. Let CRU- 
SADE be your gateway to OPPORTUNITY, TRAVEL, 
HEALTH, SECURITY and HAPPINESS. 

A TEACHER from INDIANA: 

“I'm sure you are helping the morale of 

teachers everywhere.”’ 


INVEST IN YOURSELF NOW 


Don't delay, write for information about the 
discount service, part-time work, writing oppor 
tunities, graduate awards, summer jobs, charte: 
flights, resume guidance and duplication. 


CRUSADE is increasing each year in Scope, Service, and Opportunities 


FIRST 100 orders received will be sent an EXTRA BONUS of 5 


APPLICATION FORMS to assist you to apply in a professional manner. 


(2 YEARS (20 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (check the TWO FREE” 


DIRECTORIES* listed below which you prefer) 


(1! YEAR (10 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the ONE FREE 
DIRECTORY® listed below which you prefer) 


(I) SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER of 2 issues of CRUSADE 
(1) NOVEMBER (1960) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING FOREIGN VACANCIES 
CJ APRIL (1961) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 


$10.06 


$5.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 


ey : a (NEW (1961) ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY* 
[] NEW (1961) EDUCATORS INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT SERVICE 

ALL ORDERS PREPAID PLEASE CL] WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY* - VOL. III 

Please make checks payable to 


Oe gee we aye tary ig for CERTIFICATION in U.S. and 
TERRITORIES including addresses for application 

CRUSADE for EDUCATION N 

Box 99 NE, Station G Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


(C OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
(] Application photos, 25 for $2. (CD College transcripts, Ist $1. additional 
PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION ARTICLES — 50c each. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE (CD Designing an Effective Resume 50c Writing a Convincing Covering Letter 
NOT SATISFIED (J Avoiding Major Application Mistakes.50c Are -.you in the "Right'’ School 
UNDER THE ARRANGEMENT OFFERED, the entire (CD Selecting the ‘'Right" Position 50c How to Have a Successful Interview 
subscription fee will be refunded at any time, even at the 
end of the ee nat comencteyy satisfied with 
or EDUCATION. 


$3.CO 
$3.00 
$3.00 


State 


Ci Types of Personal Interviews 50c..153'Hard-to-Answer Interview Questions 
(] Self Appraisal After The Interview. 50c Teaching Opportunities in New York City (_] 
(CD 25 cents for SAMPLE RESUME and APPLICATION DATA. 








